


Editorial Note 


HE war has necessitated a few alterations in this journal 
which we should like to explain to our readers. Dr. Robson 
has entered Government service for the duration of the war, 
and has therefore had temporarily to resign from the editor- 
ship, though he will remain a member of the Editorial Board. 


Secondly, the paper situation has made it necessary for us, 
with other periodicals, to economize in paper. We have, 
therefore, decided to reduce the size of the issue to 120 pages. 
On the other hand, by using smaller type for reviews and 
setting the articles in solid type, we have contrived to give 
more or less the same amount of matter as in the previous 
issue, and we hope to be able to continue on this basis in the 
future. 


Thirdly, owing to ait-raid damage, the Editorial Offices at 
37, Mecklenburgh Square, have become temporarily out of 
action. Will all readers, contributors, and others note that 
all manuscripts, books for review, corrected proofs, etc., 
should, until further notice, be addressed to Leonard Woolf, 
Monk’s House, Rodmell, near Lewes, Sussex ? 








THEN AND NOW 


A COMPARISON OF THOUGHTS AND EMOTIONS 
IN 1915 AND 1940 


By Bonamy Dosrte 


LITTLE time ago, a dug-out officer at a Cadet 

Unit made a speech after a dinner held by a 

Troop to celebrate its passing-out. The back- 

bone of his discourse was a plea to his audience 

not to allow the old men to bungle the peace as 
his generation had done, through sloth, or optimism, or 
idiocy. He dwelt a little on the feelings of bitterness aroused 
in him and his contemporaries as they saw betrayed, one by 
one, the principles for which their friends had thought they 
were dying, till Armistice Day had become too painful a 
mockery. He went on to say that in winning this war, 
indeed to win this war, we must come clean ; we must know 
for certain, and begin to live by, the values for which we 
stand, so as to have something positive with which to oppose 
the positive side of the Nazi approach. We must affirm as 
well as deny, since a negative cannot win a war. Above all, 
in what we affirm there must be no attempt to save material 
things ; and he referred with gratitude to the Prime Minister’s 
statement that it was better that London should be a smoking 
ruin than that the British spirit should fail. He suggested 
that England would have to be rebuilt on far less materialistic 
conceptions, and that at any rate there must be some vision 
of better things for England herself, something less ignoble 
than distressed areas and lies, for where there is no vision 
the people perish. 

It was not at all a remarkable speech, but the response it 
aroused was interesting and symptomatic. The occasion was 
not really one for a tirade of that nature, yet it was not 
resented ; some found it moving, because they were hungry 
for that kind of mental food, and many hearers thanked the 
speaker personally the next day. In 1915 such a speech 
would have seemed irrelevant, in bad taste perhaps, at best 
idiosyncratic, since one fought for one’s king, or one’s 
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country, or democracy, or for any combination of them. 
without looking further into the meaning of words. The 
issue seemed fairly plain. If we won, everything in 
England wouid be the same as before, possibly a little better, 
since the threat of German domination would have been 
removed. And as nearly everybody believed that pre-war 
England would return, it followed that one would go on 
from where one left off, both individually and nationally. 
Nobody thinks that now. There is no general opinion as 
to what will panes when we have won, and some feel 
uneasy as to the future, for the young are not as innocent 
as they were a —_ of a century ago. They have read 
about the land fit for heroes to live in, and some see the 
last war as an attempt to make the world safe for usury, an 
attempt at which it failed as egregiously as the League of 
Nations did as an instrument for putting into practice some 
of its more ostensible ideals. 

In both cases, of then and now, I am speaking of the 
civilian who is becoming an officer, now a larger and more 
representative class than then, more varied. There are many 
differences in the general outlook, but there are also many 
likenesses which it might be as well to dispose of first. 
Now, as then, there is a willingness to fight (only in a few 
is this ever an ardour), for all ‘are, essentially, just as much 
volunteers to-day as they were last time. They like to join 
because their friends are doing so, which is a very real and 
important reason, since without this sort of impulse there 
could be no social solidarity. Some feel, as they felt then, 
that it is their duty to fight for that society which bred them, 
fed them, and educated them. It is the quite common feeling 
of “I belong.” No doubt it is an evasion, too easy an 
acceptance which precludes the necessity for thought, and as 
so expressed it is possibly a trifle shallow. But behind it 
there is a feeling of patriotism, which seems to vary very 
much in different individuals. There is the man who says: 
“Oh, well, England mustn’t be beaten,” and who may add, 
unconscious of historical irony: “ It’s not in the tradition.” 
That, too, is probably rather shallow, but it merges into the 
profound pr almost mystical feeling for country itself, for 
ground, for a thing that is, somehow, England. The love 
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of soil does still exist, even in people who have nothing to 
do with the soil, and they would regard it as rape for a 
German to plough an English field, or for the invader’s foot 
to crush “ one spite of English grass.” This may really be 
a longing for se stable, that does not change what- 
ever else may totter, but it expresses itself in this way. 
Lastly, most young men of every generation share a desire 
to pit themselves against ultimate things, to face death in 
its most terrible forms, and to see how they emerge. This 
is metaphysical, mystical if you like, but that it is common 
I am very sure. 

Common to both periods also is a sense of adventure, 
but here there is a slight difference. In the old days it was 
more spontaneous ; and though now it emerges as frequently, 
it comes from a new angle, one might say a little reluctantly. 
The young man of to-day has a fear of soldiering as of 
something that will crush his individuality; he has been 
nurtured on pacifist literature, on A// Omet on the Western 
Front : and, moreover, the feeling of the last decade at least 
has been a desire for security, for a dull life if necessary, but 
at any rate a safe one. The spirit of “‘ better not ”—which 
for some years has seemed to be the mark of the Civil 
Service—has permeated much of the middle class. As soon 
as he discovers that the soldier’s life does not crush the 
individual, and brings with it a comradeship he has never 
known, he experiences a happy sense of release: and then, 
as safety seems ever more distant, he begins to see, in the 
re-shaping of society that is implicit in this war, a chance of 
re-shaping his own life. The natural, healthy sense of 
adventure asserts itself, and he is all the more ready to dare 
because of the original reluctance. 

So much for the likenesses. The differences are many, 
one sees and feels, yet it is hard at this distance to say exactly 
what people felt and thought in 1915. One tries to remember 
other people, to re-live into one’s old self, and no doubt one 
distorts and gets the wrong balance. But certainly at the 
beginning of the last war one was conscious of a feeling 
quite absent from the beginning of this one, the idea of 
a Berlin, of the glory of war, of what fun it was to take part 
in sO great an enterprise. A simple excited confidence was 
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the dominant note. There was a mild species of war-fever, 
a fear lest the war should be over before one got there. In 
the main there was no complication ; the national or imperial 
jssue seemed good enough when coloured with such pig- 
ments as “ The war to end war,” or “To make the world 
safe for democracy.” I am thinking of the average person. 
Some others, consciously or otherwise, saw in the upheaval 
a process which would favour their especial political tendency, 
either the hastening of social reform, or “ putting the workers 
where they belong”; but I do not think that this really 
much influenced their attitude at the moment. They kept 
the further idea in their pockets for production after the 
wat should be won; it was not part and pith of their war 
emotion. A few, at the beginning at least, some till the 
very end, believed in the slogans, and this increased their 
ardour for a time, till mere soldiering made them forget 
what it was they were fighting for, beyond the fact that 
they were struggling for their existence and for their like. 
To-day the emotions are far more varied, as far as a 
single limited observer can judge, and far more complex. 
There is, certainly, no surface glamor, no a Berlin sentiment ; 
but one can see what there is far more clearly than one can 
distinguish what there was through the haze of twenty-five 
years. The more one considers it, the queerer the picture is. 
One is told that there was more unity in this country at the 
beginning of this war than there was at the beginning of 
the last. I do not believe it. Ostensibly there may have 
been; it is possible that more people said “ Yes” to war 
this time than they did last, but I am sure that the reasons 
for saying so were so diverse as almost to amount to 
contradictions. If some were fighting for their lives, for 
their country, for the official causes, some were afraid that 
they might be fighting the right war for the wrong reasons. 
It is these last who are probably the best potential fighting 
material, for though I do not think that any of the young 
men who join are filled with any relish for the fight, these 
have in them a fervour that goes a great deal deeper than 
it did with any last time. It is true that a number of them 
join by compulsion, but, as I have already said, they are 
quite willing, because they feel there is a compulsion greater 
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than the legal one. For them the war is based on something 
wider than rival imperialisms; it is in a sense a religious 
wat which overrides even the national aspect, and they are 
fighting it for things which go deeper than the old liberal 
ideas of freedom. They desperately want to win the struggle 
because they hate the evil thing that Nazidom is. Some of 
them have seen it in action; they know what it means, and 
they realise that, short of a complete victory, “it might 
happen here.” 

So their reasons are different from those of the men 
engaged in a mere tribal struggle. Knowing what they do 
about the last war and peace, they are wary of being caught. 
There is a good deal of confidence in them, but very little 
innocence ; confidence, that is, in our certainty of victory 
so long as we keep the issues clear. But there is not the 
same simple faith in the intentions of our rulers as there 
was in 1915, and one feels that in many there is a sense that 
they may be made fools of. Many of them know something 
of the duplicities and disloyalties which made the present 
war inevitable. Thus they are aware that their rulers may 
not be waging this war for the same things as they are fighting 
for (that feeling, if it existed at all last time at this stage was 
very tare): too many things have happened to liberty in 
this country in the last few years to make it possible to 
disguise the fact that there are a good many people among 
the mighty by no means averse to totalitarianism as an ideal, 
and the people I am speaking of know that a certain funk 
of “the reds” rather ignobly hampers the free play of the 
anti-Nazi spirit. But these doubts disappeared to a con- 
siderable extent with the change of government this year, 
which brought about a marked rise in morale. 

But whether or not the young men think as this group 
does, all have a sense of inevitability, quite absent last time, 
when even those who had seen the war coming had felt 
there was a certain choice in the matter: and this sense 
seems from the very first to have produced a grimmer 
determination than was common at the beginning of the 
last war. This time they know from the start that they are 
in for a very tough and dirty job, whereas by the summer of 
1915 the atmosphere was still fairly easy; and it is this 
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sentiment which binds together the most diversely thinking 
or feeling. For the moment this realisation that the job has 
to be done, that there is not a moment to be lost, this sense 
of utgency, acts as a cement which was absent in 1915. 
Then you might quarrel amicably with a man about capitalism 
or socialism (it is not so outrageous to be a socialist these 
days, certainly much more common) because it did not very 
much matter in relation to the war. Now these things 
matter very much in relation to the war; they are, in a 
sense, what the war is about. But the issues are so insanely 
confused, one might so easily quarrel seriously about them, 
that more unifying emotions, essential among people who 
have to live close together, and which are, moreover, the 
easiest to live by, are more evident than the others. 

It is much harder this time to get at any idea of “the 
average,” not only because of the wider mingling of classes, 
but because the average unthinking person has had thought 
thrust upon him by events. Family political tradition is 
more easily broken than it was, and even those who say 
they fight for the old aspect of England, for certain comforts 
and ways of living, realise that the England we are leaving 
this year we are leaving for ever. Others, intensely aware 
that this is a revolution as well as a nationalistic war, are 
eager for a change, craving for a renewed England which 
shall have sloughed off much unpleasant skin. Some are 
cynical about their own future if they survive the war, and 
see themselves thrown on the refuse-heap as their like were 
in the last peace: but interests and vested interests have 
different weight with different people, and it would seem 
that many are ready to accept a lower standard of material 
living in return for a clearer standard of spiritual existence, 
and a sterner maintenance of moral values in all departments 
of life. They are not afraid of comparative poverty, of a 
much simpler way of living, and are prepared to abandon 
those habits of life which make for class distinctions, and 
have indeed become burdensome. Most accept that a change 
is necessary, and if a few hanker after the status quo ante bellum, 
a number would be only too relieved to see it gone for good. 

Some, indeed, see in this war a vista of liberation, a 
second chance to wipe the slate clean. If at this period in 
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the last war some thought of reforms, what is thought of 
now is something far more revolutionary, a change in the 
social structure, even in economic theory. I would say—but 
this may be taking too rosy a view—that the men joining up 
now are far more aware of what it is all about than men 
were then. More people have begun to think politically, 
since most of them have at one time or another felt politics 
catching them by the throat. Most of them realise how 
fatefully politics can be distorted by trade ideals, and wish 
for finance to be the servant of politics rather than its master, 
Some are despairing, feeling that they are mere tools (this 
was not so in 1915); but others, the majority of those who 
think at all, realise that it will be their responsibility to win 
the peace as well as to win the war. They have taken 
warning by what happened last time, and are determined 
that it shall not happen again. It is this group which is 
the most eager to defeat Hitlerism, but it will depend a great 
deal upon what our politicians say and do whether the 
magnificent spirit which animates them can be maintained. 
They have seen France betrayed by the “ Right,” as they 
saw democracy in Spain, and, without going further back 
along this lamentable road, they may well realise the weight 
of the task laid upon their shoulders. If they are disillusioned 
(the treatment of refugees has not been of happy augury), 
their value as fighters will be lowered. 

This time, then, there is a greater, more fundamental, 
disparity of opinion, and a far acuter awareness of the issues, 
which may later on lead to problems of morale. At present 
the morale of a man joining up is splendid—military morale 
always is better than civilian morale—and he has no doubts 
either as to ultimate victory or the justice of the cause. It 
is quite certain that victory will be his if the cause is not 
weakened: but should he begin to feel doubts as to the 
clearness of the cause, as to whether or not the politicians 
are coming clean, then something disastrous may happen. 
Last time, the men joining up, not being so aware, were 
anxious only to win, taking the rest on faith. This time the 
moral issue is clearer. People want to win for something, 
for some idea which, though deeply national, cuts through 
imperialisms and trade returns. The men coming in to-day 
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would like war aims to be defined, and would like to see 
them already taking practical shape in this country. The 
politicians are making a profound mistake, and incurring the 
suspicion of being double-faced, when they say: “Let us 
win the war first, and talk of aims afterwards.” We were 
caught that way last time. The men joining to-day are 
prepared to stake all, and to give all: but if they feel that 
the vested interests are holding back there is no predicting 
their reactions. This time there may be many more Siegfried 
Sassoons. 

A great number, it need hardly be said, do not think at 
all. They have opinions, most of them wavering ; but they 
are too busy to think much, too eager to fit themselves for 
their job of helping to win the war. Still, large numbers 
think and discuss, while the others listen, and what is said 
now is important ; for once they are officers they will have 
still less time to think and discuss, since their responsibilities 
will absorb their time and energies. No doubt at the end 
a large proportion will relapse into mental sloth, as the last 
generation did, thereby selling the pass it had won; a few 
may still be thinking that the war was fought that things 
might go on just as before (if such a belief is still in any way 
plausible); but it seems probable that a very fair number 
will be prepared to work actively, and to take a large share 
in the re-shaping of England. They will not be so ready to 
sit back and let the old, and the old gangs, run the show, 
and incidentally ruin most of them. And this, I think, is 
the greatest difference of all: in the last war men joined up 
for their various reasons, anxious to beat the Germans and 
to get back to their work and their way of living. Now 
some of them, few admittedly, but the most mentally vigorous, 
regard the war as a possible liberation or enfranchisement. 
While in 1915 men on joining felt they came in to preserve 
a world, now some of them feel they are coming in to re- 
make it, in a fashion which will be in spirit wholly different 
from the Nazi fashion; and they will have little tolerance 
for those who in their hearts cherish the Totalitarian idea. 














THE AMERICAN ELECTION 
By D. W. BroGan 


HE contemporary world is so full of a number of 

things that it may seem of little general interest 

that, of the two candidates for the American 

presidency who have any chance of being elected, 

one is breaking the most sacred of American 
taboos by consenting to serve in the highest office for a 
longer time than Washington, Jefferson or Jackson, and the 
other has never been a candidate for any public office except 
that of the presidency—nor has he ever held any appointive 
office. Yet the impact of the Nazi revolution on what is 
politically considered one of the most conservative of great 
states (indeed, since the death of the Third Republic, the most 
consetvative of great states), could hardly be more neatly 
illustrated. For although there are many forces behind the 
“ drafting ” of Mr. Roosevelt for a third term and behind 
the nomination of Mr. Wendell Willkie, they would not have 
sufficed to batter through the barriers of tradition and 
professionalism had not Hitler’s armies broken through the 
line of the Meuse. 

Had there been no war in Europe, or even had the war, 
when it occurred, remained in what hasty American critics 
called its ““ phoney ” stage, the machinery of American politics 
would have worked normally. It is true that in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
two terms of office, the machinery had been worked in odd 
ways, at what conservative critics called excessive speed and 
for dubious ends, and that there were signs that some parts 
of the machine would have to be replaced, not merely 
repaired. But with minor modifications the old political blue- 
prints were adequate for an understanding of the character 
and for an estimation of the probable result of the presidential 
election in 1940. 

A succession of electoral defeats, beginning in 1930 
and growing severer at each stage, in 1932, 1934, 1936, 
had reduced the once dominant Republican party to a 
mere handful in each house of Congress. The Republican 
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presidential candidate in 1936 made a record by carrying only 
two states. In the local government units, in the states, in 
the great cities, the same disastrous history had to be recorded. 
Democrats were not only dominant in New York and 
Illinois, but in Pennsylvania and Connecticut! Apart from 
rural areas in the north-east and a few oases in other parts 
of the country, the whole of the United States, as seen by a 
Republican leader in December, 1936, was one vast desert. 
Nationally, the party was hopelessly in debt ; locally it was 
deprived of almost all its normal resources. It was in danger 
of death, and American conservatives pinned their hopes 
not on a revival of “the Grand Old Party ” but on a split 
in the dominant Democratic party. Had Mr. Roosevelt, in 
1937, rested content with his triumph, encouraged the idea 
of a new “era of good-feeling ” and devoted himself to 
“holding the party together,” the conservatives in both 
parties would have had to bide their time. But his attack 
on the Supreme Court and the great labour upheavals of the 
Detroit “ sit-down ” strikes so angered and alarmed so many 
elements in both —s that the plan of taking away the 
leadership of the Democratic party from “that man in the 
White House ” was at once put into action. A considerable 
degree of success was attained ; many administration projects, 
the Supreme Court bill, the bili for the re-organisation of 
the federal administration were defeated ; and the presidential 
control of Congress was at an end—in a Congress in which 
the President’s party had the most overwhelming majorities 
in American history. 

The congressional election of 1938 ended the first phase 
of this campaign. It was evident that the Republican party 
was not just going to disappear. After four successive 
defeats, each more serious than the last, the Republican 
party made gains. Formally, these gains were not striking. 
In the lower house, the Republicans were still only a little 
over a third and in the upper a little over a fourth of the 
membership, but not only was that an improvement, but in 
many states the margin of Democratic victory had been cut 
very thin; if the shift of voting strength continued, the 
Republicans could reasonably hope to win the House of 
Representatives in 1940. More important still, they had 
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recovered control of some very important states—Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts—with a consequent 
improvement in the morale and zeal of the local politicians, 
profoundly depressed by years of exclusion from all forms of 
patronage and power, federal and local. If there was to be 
a successful revolt from the New Deal, it would be led by 
the old firm. 

This lesson was rubbed in by the nature of the Democratic 
successes and reverses. Mr. Roosevelt had set out to “purge” 
the party of some rebellious senators and one conspicuous 
rebel in the House, Mr. O’Connor. He failed to defeat the 
rebel senators but he did manage to defeat Mr. O’Connor, 
But it was evident that if opposition to the administration 
did not in itself lead to the defeat of a Democratic candidate, 
it did not necessarily lead to election either. Over a great 
part of the North and the Middle West, if the electorate turned 
against the New Deal, they expressed their discontent, not 
by supporting dissident Democrats but by electing Republicans. 
Any dreams that may have haunted the minds of conservative 
Democrats of making their party what the Republican party 
had been, the political agent of big business and the status 
quo, were dispelled by the elections of 1938. 

Nor were these the only dreams that were dispelled; 
optimistic left-wingers who thought they could afford to 
er the issue against the old parties were rudely surprised 

y the defeat of the once invincible Farmer-Labour party in 
Minnesota, by the ignominious rout of the La Follette 
Progressive party in Wisconsin, by the very moderately 
impressive showing of the American Labor party in the 
east. Professional politicians who had insisted that the voter 
was not ready to abandon the old: parties and that local 
successes of third parties had been due to personal issues 
(the political genius of Floyd Olson in Minnesota; the 
magni nominis umbra of the elder La Follette in Wisconsin ; 
the conjunction in New York of support for the New Deal 
with dislike of the local Democratic party, e.g. Tammany 
Hall), seemed to have been more right than the optimistic 
forward-lookers. 

The consequences were obvious. The Democratic party 
could not hope to win if it lost the New Deal support and 
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the New Deal could not hope to win if it had not the 
Democratic machines at its disposal. And the common 
denominator, the buckle that bound, to borrow a phrase from 
Bagehot, was Mr. Roosevelt. It became increasingly difficult 
to see how the Democratic party could win unless it ran 
the great vote-getter and both the New Dealers, the survivors 
of the Brains Trust, and the heads of the great city machines 
had an interest in the triumph of the Democratic party in 
1940. So there was provided the interesting, comic, or 
disgusting spectacle (according to the temperament of the 
observer) of those pet aversions of the professional politicians, 
Messrs. Corcoran and Cohen, Hopkins and Wallace, combining 
with those pet aversions of left-minded citizens, Frank Hague, 
Boss of Jersey City, and Ed Kelly, Boss of Chicago (not to 
be confused with “‘ Handsome Jack” Kelly, would-be Boss 
of Philadelphia), to secure the nomination and election of 
Mr. Roosevelt. A case could be made for the acceptance of 
Mr. Kelly’s support. He was supposed to have seen the 
light or at least a glimmer of it. Some attributed this improve- 
ment of vision to repentance after the massacre of the steel- 
strikers by his police, a repentance encouraged by the late 
Cardinal Mundelein. Others pointed out that Mr. Kelly 
had presented Mr. T. V. Smith to a seat in Congress, and 
Mr. Smith is a professional philosopher. Some even thought 
of Dionysius of Syracuse (Sicily) and Plato, though it is 
unlikely that Mr. Kelly was among them. But for Mr. Hague 
few excuses could be made. He was the enemy of civil 
liberties ; his machine was the most efficient and disliked in 
all the eastern states. Men had talked of the Berlin-Rome- 
Jersey City axis and recalled the bitter hostility of Mr. Hague 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination in 1932. But Mr. Hague 
had had to make some concessions to the spirit of the age ; 
Mrs. Norton, one of his congressional nominees, had a 
labour record—and New Jersey has a respectable number of 
votes in a national convention and in a presidential election. 
It is quite likely that some of the New Dealers would 
have preferred to run a new candidate, not because they 
distrusted Mr. Roosevelt, but because they disliked the idea 
of the New Deal being merely the political shadow of one 
man. It is even more likely that the bosses of the great city 
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machines would have preferred a new and less dominant 
candidate, Mr. Farley or another. But as the various trial 
balloons sent up on behalf of various candidates burst; as 
Mr. Garner sank from being a menace to being at most a 
nuisance ; as Mr. McNutt remained merely Indiana’s favourite 
son; as Mr. Farley found that his religion and his immense 
reputation as a practical politician were fatal handicaps ; (or 
rather as the 5 omg of these candidates found out these 
sad truths, candidates are always pathologically hopeful) ; it 
became evident that if Mr. Roosevelt did not run the 
Democratic party was sunk. Yet it was not at all certain 
that Mr. Roosevelt wou/d run. He had two favourites of his 
own for the succession, Mr. Robert Jackson, the Attorney- 
General, and Mr. W. O. Douglas, the youngest member of 
the Supreme Court—and almost the only original Brains 
Trust member who had kept on good terms with the 
politicians and the President and the intelligentsia. But the 
professionals insisted that each of these was “ unavailable ” ; 
neither, they pointed out, had ever run for office; they 
would be mere “ crown princes ” succeeding Mr. Roosevelt 
by presidential fiat. But, it was reported, the President saw 
a silver lining in a Republican victory. Four years of the 
kind of candidate the Republicans were putting up would 
be wonderfully educational—and Mr. Roosevelt, free from 
the shackles of office, would be a zealous school teacher. 
So the moves of the President—his smiles, his frowns, the 
timbre of his voice, the guests he received at the White 
House, or on the presidential cruises, or at Hyde Park, were 
studied with a care recalling a great shift of royal favour as 
told by Saint-Simon. But no one got beyond guesses. 

On the Republican side, the problem seemed simpler. 
The party was benefiting less from any positive virtues of 
its own than from resentment against or boredom with the 
New Deal. Veterans of the Harding regime began to think, 
if not talk, of a return to “ normalcy.” Candidates began to 
pose in the attitude most likely to draw the lightning. Chief 
of these discounters of a reversion to placidity was Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio. Mr. Taft is a man of very real ability, 
as well as the head of a great political dynasty. But no one 
could say that he has a vivid personality. In Ohio it was a 
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current joke that many persons had voted for him believing 
they were voting for his younger brother, Mr. Charles Taft. 
That kind of story is told of many candidates ; it is even told 
of Mr. Roosevelt, but no one believes that in 1936 anybody 
confused Mr. F. D. Roosevelt with his wife’s uncle, while 
many persons believe that in 1938, the elder Taft really 
benefited from confusion with his more vigorous younger 
brother. Mr. Taft knew his own limitations. He would 
never be a great, popular, dynamic figure, but he was the 
kind of candidate the regular politicians like. Outside Ohio, 
it was realised (with whatever pain) that another Harding was 
impossible and that Governor Bricker had been too closely 
associated with that deceased and unlamented statesman to 
be a good candidate in less tolerant regions. But Senator 
Taft was the son of a President and Chief Justice; he had 
real debating ability ; he was politically sound ; and he knew 
how to play the regular political game. So the Senator went 
after the professional delegates in the South, as his father 
had done in 1912 ; there was no vox populi, vox Dei nonsense 
about the Taft campaign. If the regular politicians could 
have had their way, ale Taft would have been the 
candidate. | 

Apparently like, but really quite different from Senator 
Taft’s campaign, was that of Senator Vandenberg. The 
professional observers of national politics, the newspaper 
experts attached to the Capitol, had a much higher opinion 
of Senator Vandenberg than they had of any other visible 
Republican candidate. They may not have liked him, but 
they thought he “ had what it takes” to be President, but, 
alas! he had not what it takes to be a strong candidate for 
the nomination. He was aggressive; he was courageous ; 
he believed that he was a match for the President on the 
air (a belief facetiously commented on even by faithful 
Republicans); but to the mass of American voters he was 
just another senator. 

Then there was young Mr. Dewey. In all the polls run 
by the press, in all the primary elections run by the states, 
Mr. Dewey’s name led all the rest. It was a disturbing 
thought, for while it would be unkind to take too seriously 
the jibe that “ you had to know Tom Dewey well really to 
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dislike him,” it was true that few who knew him well thought 
that he had given any conclusive proof that the presidency 
could be safely entrusted to a young man whose only 
experience of public office had been got in sending to jail 
various batteners on human weakness. It was something 
to have convicted Lucky Luciano of being a master pimp 
and Mr. Hines of being a master gambling racketeer, but 
while it was possible to hold that there were worse educations 
for the world of Hitler and Mussolini, it was possible to hold 
that there were better. Mr. Dewey had almost been elected 
Governor of New York, but he had not had the chance to 
show his executive abilities that such an office affords. His 
defeat had left him plenty of time for campaigning (for his 
District-Attorney’s office seemed to run by itself), but it 
had not given him much to campaign about. Yet this brash 
young man (that untranslatable American term fitted Mr. 
Dewey as well as his smart business suits did) was the choice 
of the Republican voters—as far as they had a choice. Which 
thing was an omen. The party leaders might groan; they 
might complain that Mr. Dewey was another John Hamilton 
(the most unsuccessful party manager of modern times) ; but 
there it was, the voters wanted colour, something out of the 
ordinary, something more than the regular cursus honorum of 
American politics provided. Whether the voters had been 
spoiled by Mr. Roosevelt or the movies, or both, was, as 
Mr. Wodehouse puts it, a question bordering on the moot, 
but they had been spoiled. As Mr. Landon’s debacle had 
shown in 1936, the presidency was now “ too good for the 
average man,” as the song put it, and though neither Senator 
Taft nor Senator Vandenberg were average men, it was 
hard to discover what they were, if not that. As for the 
other hopefuls—Messrs. Bridges, Gannett, etc.—their antics 
only amused the public and, in the case of the opulent Mr. 
Gannett, rejoiced the hearts of advertising men who found 
a newspaper proprietor and his money easily parted. 

By the spring of 1940, the stage seemed set for Mr. 
Roosevelt, or his final choice, against whoever the managers 
of the Republican party could produce to beat Mr. Dewey. 
Enter Mr. Wendell Willkie. The idea of being President 
must have crossed Mr. Willkie’s mind at an early age, if only 
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because he is a native of Indiana, and all Hoosiers dream 
dreams of political eminence. But Mr. Willkie, apart from 
keeping up a nominal membership in the Democratic party, 
had left politics, in the formal sense of the term, to his old 
university rival Mr. McNutt, and had gone in for the informal 
politics of public utility management. It is, of course, 
impossible to rise high in the business of supplying electric 
power to the American people without becoming deeply 
involved in politics. Either one patronises politicians of 
approved promise and performance, as was the habit of the 
late Mr. Insull, in Illinois, or one actively controls the party 
machine, as was the method of the late Mr. Roraback in 
Connecticut and the East. Less than ever could a utilities 
leader keep out of politics when the federal administration 
was entering the business ; and the average American citizen 
first heard of Mr. Willkie as the defender of private enterprise 
in the public utility field. But he was thought of merely as 
an opposite number to Mr. David Lilienthal of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, not as a possible rival to Mr. Lilienthal’s 
gteat chief in Washington. And next to bankers, utility 
magnates were the most unpopular representatives of big 
business in the dark years from 1929 to 1936. 

How did Mr. Willkie suddenly come out in front, the 
darkest of all dark horses, heavily handicapped by his pro- 
fession, his absence of regular political experience, the per- 
manent distrust of the professional politician for the outsider ? 
For one thing, Mr. Willkie is not a regular magnate. His 
dress, his hair, his manner show that. While Mr. Dewey, 
despite his semi-rural background, dressed like a rising young 
executive coming in from Scarsdale on the way to being a 
risen middle-aged executive coming in from Greenwich, Mr. 
Willkie dressed like “ Mr. Deeds” coming to town from 
Mandrake Falls, but preserving the rural virtues and homely 
manners. And any film-renter can tell you that fashions 
have ree th that the film-goer (who is a woman like a 
majority of the voters) prefers Mr. Gable to Mr. Montgomery. 
Mr. Willkie looks like a Capra hero, and that is profitable 
for a politician. But it takes some originality and courage 
to look like a Capra hero in Wall Street or at lunch in the 
Down-Town Association. The bewildered voter, turning 
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away from the ordinary politicians, took to Mr. Dewey, who 
seemed “ different,” and when it was obvious that Mr. Dewey 
was not “ different’ at all, turned to Mr. Willkie who was. 

It is one of the draw-backs of the size of the United 
States and the comparatively low degree of integration of its 
political system, that candidates feel bound to start cam- 
paigning early. The three main Republican aspirants had 
launched their campaigns by the end of 1939, that is, when 
boredom with the “ phoney ” war was at its height and when 
it seemed highly profitable to emphasise the comparative 
indifference of the United States to the result of the war 
which, of course, would end in an Allied victory. For 
example, Senator Vandenberg and Senator Taft had taken 
different sides on the question of repeal of the arms embargo, 
but there was very little to choose between them by Christmas. 
Mr. Dewey had preserved a masterly silence and then had 
fearlessly said “yes and again no” again according to the 
region he was appealing to. But, apart from fears that the 
victorious Allies would impose a new Treaty of Versailles on 
a heipless Germany, and deeper fears that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ambition to cut a figure in history would make him interfere 
too much in Europe, the main themes were the various crimes 
of the New Deal against the spirit of true Americanism. Mr. 
Dewey was especially strong on the necessity of reviving 
the pioneer spirit that had animated the men and women of 
the covered wagons when they had moved west and himself 
when he moved east from rural Michigan to the new frontier 
of Manhattan Island. 

It was this complacent world that was destroyed by Herr 
Hitler’s Panzer divisions. The invasion of Denmark and 
Norway had shown that it takes two parties to maintain 
neutrality, and the dreadful month of May showed in how 
dangerous a world the American people was living. It made 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, who had been the most 
pessimistic or, as his enemies said, alarmist of American 
statesmen, a certainty—if he would accept. And it made his 
election a certainty, too, if the Republicans opposed to him 
any of the candidates who had talked such optimistic nonsense 
in the long months of stagnation. Conspicuously different 
from these was Mr. Willkie. He had been even mote positive 
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in his assertion that the United $tates was deeply concerned 
in the fate of Britain and France than had Mr. Roosevelt. 
When all other candidates had been dodging all live issues, 
he had taken the bold line that suited his temperament—and 
his position as the rankest of outsiders. Leading figures in 
the Republican party, terrified at the prospect of having to 
rally round Dewey, had noted with interest the masterly 
— of denigration of Mr. Dewey which was waged 
in the Luce press (Zime and Life) and in The New Yorker. 
But “ you can’t beat something with nothing,” so the anti- 
Dewey forces outside the regular politicians _ te to see in 
Mr. Willkie their only hope. In the East, at any rate, fear of 
Hitler was beginning almost to cast out hatred of Roosevelt, 
and men paying quite respectable sums in income tax were 
heard to say that if any of the leading Republican aspirants 
were nominated, they would’ “have to vote for that 
man.” 

So much nonsense was written to explain Mr. Willkie’s 
nomination in terms of a purely spontaneous uprising of the 
people, that its genuinely spontaneous character has been too 
much discounted, especially on the Left. That a utility 
magnate, the great enemy of the T.V.A., a Democrat who 
had only recently left the party, should be nominated as 
Republican candidate cannot, indeed, be explained in terms 
of either an unorganised popular demand or a Wall Street 
ramp. It was all very weil for Jules Ferry to talk of Boulanger 
as a mere music-hall hero, but as Jacques Bainville said, it 
is not given to everybody to be a music-hall hero. Mr. 
Willkie’s support may come from “ the grass-roots of every 
country club in America,” as Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
is reported to have said; but even country-club grass has 
roots. 

In modern times, the Republican party has not taken 
kindly to great personalities ; only two of its presidents have 
had any claim to intrinsic eminence, and both Theodore 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hoover were, politically speaking, 
accidents. The cautious, negative plan of campaign worked 
out by Senator McNary and Mr. Joe Martin, the Republican 
leaders in Congress, and suited to the leading candidates and 
their programmes, was as irrelevant to the political situation 
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after May 1oth as the metaphors of missed buses and boats 
were in Britain. 

Of course, the nomination of Mr. Willkie was not solely 
due to his advanced position on aid to the Allies. It was 
due to a realisation by the voters and, slowly and reluctantly 
by the delegates to the Republican Convention, that it was 
essential to have a candidate who was positive about some- 
thing. Given the nature of the Republican plan of campaign 
since 1938, it was inevitable that the leading contenders for 
the nomination would be men who, in a crisis like that of 
the early summer, would be “ pushovers ” against a candidate 
like Mr. Roosevelt in an election fought under the shadow 
of Nazi victory. That Mr. Willkie was a late starter, a forlorn 
hope, and an amateur all worked to his advantage when the 
storm broke. Nobody cared for the regulars any longer, 
except their fellow regulars—and the ten million marginal 
voters whom Mr. Roosevelt had polled in 1936 were not 
interested in regularity. 

There is another side to Mr. Willkie’s nomination. What- 
ever happens in Europe, the next four years in America are 
going to see a great, not a less intervention of government 
in business. The mere technical necessities of the defence 
programme ensure that. That being so, business naturally 
prefers to have that intervention carried out by a “ friend.” 
Mere general chatter about return to free enterprise ; mere 
metaphors in the manner of Mr. Dewey; mere bookkeeping 
in the manner of Mr. Taft; mere sectional nationalism in 
the manner of Mr. Vandenberg’s appeal for the bean-growers 
of Michigan endangered by Mr. Hull’s trade policy; none 
of these promised much to the business class, apart from the 
obvious fact that the American people would not elect any 
of the normal candidates. 

As long as all that business wanted from the government 
was favours and a free hand, a neutral politician was all that 
was needed—a Coolidge was ideal. But in a deeper sense 
than Mr. Coolidge had meant it, the “ business of the United 
States is business.” There are many eggs that cannot now 
be unscrambled, many federal controls that cannot be relaxed. 
It is too late to think of going back to 1929; it is, perhaps, 
not too late to provide that the New Deal shall continue 
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under new management. So Mr. Willkie’s appeal to business 
is obvious. He has a sense of realities; he will not fight 
forlorn hopes. Far more than Mr. Vandenberg does he 
represent the spirit of Alexander Hamilton. If it is still 
possible to save what is ambiguously called “ free enterprise,” 
it can only be done by somebody with more sense of realities 
than the professional Republican politicians have shown. So 
many of the supporters of Mr. Willkie must have reasoned. 

But not all supporters of Mr. Willkie are provided by 
Big Business. The attack on the third term tradition will 
frighten many millions of Americans who may be persuaded 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a menace to American democracy. 
Then there are millions of Americans who are distressed at 
the endless experimentation of the New Deal. The activities 
of many quondam left-wing supporters of the Administration, 
obedient consciously or unconsciously to the new orders 
from Moscow that stunned even the faithful a year ago, will 
embarrass Mr. Roosevelt and even Mrs. Roosevelt. If Mr. 
Willkie promises much the same as Mr. Roosevelt in foreign 
policy, he may win support from elements which think he 
will prepare for “‘ defence ” more efficiently than the Roosevelt 
administration will or can. 

Against this may be set the dodging of the defence issues 
by the majority of Republicans in both houses of Congress ; 
the fact that the Democrats will, in any case, control the 
Senate; the poor record of foresight of its professional 
leaders; and the difficulty of imposing silence on such 
tactless Big Business politicians as Mr. Pew of Pennsylvania ; 
or of sliding over the fact that Mr. Willkie, as a heroic defender 
of private ownership of public utilities, is more popular in 
the best New York suburbs than in Oregon or Colorado. 
Then there is Mr. Roosevelt, “a poor politician but a great 
campaigner,” as a disgruntled Democratic politician once 
said to this writer. Even when it is probable that he is acting 
from non-political motives, as when he took Messrs. Knox 
and Stimson into his cabinet, his enemies cannot help 
admitting and admiring his astuteness. Mr. Willkie will have 
to carry the attack to Mr. Roosevelt, and the President is a 
master of “ rocking with the punch,” of choosing the time 
and place to counter attack. If Mr. Willkie doubts this, let 
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him consult Mr. A. M. Landon (who ran for President in 
1936). That this will be a closer and more interesting 
election than those of 1932 and 1936 is certain. The irregu- 
larity of the proceedings from the politician’s point of view, 
is enough to make prophecy exceptionally dangerous. The 
vice-presidential candidates are more important and more 
eminent than usual. But although Senator McNary is one 
of the most eminent and respected Republican politicians, 
he and his running-mate had never met until after the 
Convention. And the Democratic vice-presidential candidate 
was a Republican almost as recently as the Republican 
presidential candidate was a Democrat! The rules of the 
— have been altered and, for good reason, since it has 

en realised that the stakes are real this time—-and immense. 
The fate of the oldest of written constitutions may be decided 
in the next four years, and even the local machine politicians, 
the court-house gangs and the rest, have had to notice the 
storm on the eastern and western horizons and, inside the 
country, the evaporation of the hope that the old American 
way, of “rugged individualism,” will ever return. And 
Mr. Willkie represents not rugged individualism of the type 
of Henry Ford or even of the mining prospector like Mr. 
Hoover, but a form of capitalism already embedded in the 
political structure. The state and business are already wed, 
which shall be the senior partner ? There can be no doubt 
if Mr. Roosevelt is elected; but if Mr. Willkie is elected ? 
It is too soon to be sure. How many persons, a few years 
ago, were confident that Herr Hitler was merely a tool of 
Herr Thyssen. If elected, Mr. Willkie will be a politician 
willy-nilly—and if the atmosphere of Wall Street is subtly 
seductive, the atmosphere of the White House has its power 
too. 
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DEMOCRACY AT BAY 


By Leonarp Woo .r 


N the morning of June 15, 1940, France was a 

democracy, a democracy at bay. It had a democratic 

government, responsible to an elected parliament, 

and, as its allies and the world thought, that govern- 

ment was fighting a war in defence of France . 
and democracy against two totalitarian Powers. The head 
of the government, M. Reynaud, had only a few days before 
proclaimed, apparently with the approval of the representa- 
tives of the French people, that France would fight to the 
end and that, if need be, the government would continue 
the war from the colonies. On June 16 France ceased to 
be a democracy or to fight for democracy. M. Reynaud 
resigned and Marshal Pétain, an octogenarian French version 
of Field-Marsha! Hindenburg, formed a government of 
military men and Right-Wing politicians. An armistice was 
asked for in such a way that any further resistance was made 
impossible and France was placed entirely in German power. 
The obligations of France to her ally were ignored. The 
terms dictated by Germany and Italy were accepted. The 
Chamber and Senate were not summoned or consulted and 
we are now told that the Constitution of France is “ revised ” 
—in other words it is made authoritarian. All this has been 
done by a little group of men into whose hands “ power ”— 
the power to obey Germany and coerce France—has slipped 
by a political transaction conducted in secrecy behind the 
scenes. Marshal Pétain has destroyed French democracy in 
war in much the same way as Marshal Hindenburg destroyed 
German democracy in peace. 

Democracy, we have said, was at bay in France on 
June 15; it is at bay to-day in Britain and the British Empire. 
The vast majority of the people of these islands and of the 
Empire are, we believe, determined to defend their inde- 
pendence and their political liberties. But so were the vast 
majority of Frenchmen on June 15, yet on June 17 they 
were confronted by a fait accompli; no one now knows or 
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will ever know what the will of the French people was on 
the Monday when Marshal Pétain asked for an armistice, for 
they had been deprived of the power to resist and of their 
liberties by an old soldier, a President, and a handful of 
politicians. These events are a warning to ourselves; we 
need to consider whether we have adequate defences of 
democracy, not only against the German armies, but against 
the kind of internal political transaction which has destroyed 
it in France. ; 

The internal defence of democracy depends largely upon 
free speech and a free press, but also to a great extent upon 
political methods and constitutional law. It is easy to over- 
estimate their importance, but it is fatal to underestimate it. 
The idea that there is anything new in Nazism or Fascism, 
as a method of government, is a delusion sedulously 
encouraged by propaganda. They are the oldest form of 
tyranny—seizure of power and government by a clique. No 
democratic institutions or constitution are a 100 per cent 
guarantee against a coup d’état or the seizure of power by a 
clique, a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Pétain, but they are capable 
of making such a seizure difficult or, of it does take place, 
precarious. That is why it is essential to keep the fundamental 
institutions of democratic control working during war, even 
though they may have certain disadvantages. ‘They are an 
insurance against the consolidation of arbitrary power after 
a coup d’état. Organs of popular government have frequently 
been able to thwart or smother, in its early days, a coup d’état, 
but once a small group of determined men have consolidated 
their seizure of power, and abolished the machinery of 
popular control, it is terribly difficult to unseat them. 

The first line of defence against this kind of authoritarian 
coup is parliament—a popularly elected assembly. It is vital 
that the House of Commons should under no circumstances 
be placed, like the French Chamber, in cold storage. What- 
ever happens it must remain in active session, maintaining 
the ultimate responsibility of the government to itself. 
Formally the transaction which led to the transference of 
power from the Reynaud to the Pétain government in France 
may have been “ constitutional,” just as was the transaction 
in Germany between Hindenburg and Hitler. But the 
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consolidation of arbitrary power in the hands of a few men was 
in both cases made possible only by the previous destruction 
or immobilization of all the organs and machinery of 
democratic or popular control. Democracy and democratic 
organs of government are no panacea against the political 
stupidity of the human race; they have their own peculiar 
defects and disadvantages. War and Nazi propaganda have 
during the last ten months made the most of those defects 
and there is among many people at the present time a very 
bitter feeling against “ politicians” who are frequently 
confused with democracy. These people, often unconsciously 
influenced by anti-democratic propaganda, do not see that 
they will not get rid of politicians by getting rid of parliament 
and democracy. Hitler, Goebbels, Goering, Pétain, Baudouin, 
Laval, Franco and Stalin are just as much politicians as 
Stresemann, Reynaud, Blum, Churchill and Attlee. They 
play the same game, though they play it in a different way. 
If you have aspirations to form one of the new ruling class 
or clique, you may perhaps not unnaturally prefer the Nazi 
tules of the political game and boast of its “ efficiency ” and 
achievements in war, conquest, ruin, misery, persecution and 
injustice ; but ordinary persons, whose destiny under these 
modern despotisms must be that of obedient subjects, a 
chorus of worshippers, cannon-fodder, or untouchables, will, 
unless they are imbecile, prefer the evils which they know 
in democracy and the democratic politician. 

The immobilization of parliament is not the only danger 
of which the Pétain peace warns us. We call Britain and 
France democracies, but the government of both countries 
has always been imperfectly democratic, and many of the 
faults and failures ascribed to democracy in them have really 
been due to the fact that it did not exist. Pétain succeeded 
Reynaud and made an armistice which in fact was a peace. 
By that action he determined the fate of France, of the 
French Empire, and of the French people for years, possibly 
for eternity. The transaction which put him in that position 
and gave him the appalling power to determine the fate of 
millions was accomplished in secret by perhaps a dozen 
known and unknown men. The fact that he had formed a 
government in this way gave him the right and power to 
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make peace with Germany on any terms which he personally 
chose to accept. 

It is a disquieting fact that, although we call ourselves a 
democracy, our constitutional system makes it possible for 
exactly the same thing to happen “ constitutionally ” in this 
country. Democratic control and liberties are always pre- 
carious if the government or executive are enabled by the 
political system irresponsibly to initiate a policy of great 
national importance, to act upon it without mandate, and so 
to present parliament and people with a fait accompli, with a 
situation irretrievable when once created. It is, no doubt, 
essential that a responsible government must be given the 
power to govern; the danger of getting weak government 
if the legislature attempts to usurp the function of an 
executive is insisted upon ad nauseam by practical politicians 
and political theorists. In practice for a hundred years of 
European history the danger has been the other way round. 
In all democracies the difficulty has not been to prevent 
undue interference with the executive, but to prevent the 
government contriving to evade all responsibility and control. 
We are one of the oldest and most stable of the “‘ democracies,” 
yet it is astonishing what powers the British government 
possesses or claims to possess. No one, for instance, seemed 
to think it remarkable the other day when the government 
offered the Reynaud government what apparently amounted 
to federal union between Britain and France, and did so 
without reference to parliament. It is true that we were at 
war and that the situation was critical. Yet the proposal 
could easily have been put before parliament in the space of 
a few hours, and the offer, if it had been made publicly with 
parliamentary sanction, would have been far more impressive 
and might have had a profound effect in France. But the 
government preferred to act without reference to parliament 
and people and considered that it had the constitutional 
powers so to act, although the offer entailed one of the 
greatest revolutions in our history. 

The government was probably correct in thinking that 
it had the power to unite Britain and France without the 
consent of parliament. It could have been effected by a 
treaty between the two countries and such a treaty is made 
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by virtue of the Royal Prerogative without reference to 
parliament. The Royal Prerogative is an anachronism which 
is extremely effective for preventing democratic control. It 
is particularly dangerous at the present moment, for it is the 
instrument by which in a crisis a Pétain peace could con- 
stitutionally be made here against the will both of parliament 
and people. By virtue of the Royal Prerogative the Crown 
enjoys the sole right of declaring peace and war and of 
making treaties. The king acts, of course under our con- 
stitution only on the advice of a minister, but, in the case of 
a treaty or the making of peace, this would be no safeguard 
in practice of the control of parliament or the people. In a 
crisis power might pass from the hands of a Reynaud into 
that of a Pétain here just as it did in France without any 
reference to parliament and the British Pétain could, by 
means of the Royal Prerogative, make peace and a treaty, 
ignoring the House of Commons. All this would be strictly 
constitutional. 

The danger to democracy in this constitutional practice 
has long been recognized. In 1924, for instance, the Labour 
Party made a first attempt to make a breach in the system 
by deciding that all treaties should be laid on the table of 
the House for 21 days before ratification. It is significant 
that the new practice was abolished as soon as a Conservative 
government came into power, and, though again restored 
by the Labour Party in 1929, it was again abolished by the 
National government. There is much to be said for the 
Labo ur Party’s innovation, but something more is required 
to meet the dangers of the immediate situation. It is essential 
to abolish the power of a minister to make peace by means 
of the Royal Prerogative without reference to parliament. 
This change would require legislation, for it would be 
necessary to enact, at the least, that the Executive should 
have no power to conclude an armistice or make peace 
without a resolution of the House of Commons authorizing 
such action. 

It will, of course, be said that this is not the moment for 
constitutional revision. On the contrary, no time could be 
more appropriate. We are fighting this war for democracy, 
and we and democracy are at bay. It has often been 
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proclaimed lately that we must lead a European revolution 
against authoritarian despotism for the restoration of demo- 
cratic liberty. Democracy is in its present plight because for 
years democrats have left the initiative entirely in the hands 
of their enemies. If we are to beat the Nazis and Fascists, 
we must show that we mean what we say and have the 
courage of our democratic convictions. We ourselves and 
all those who stand with us for liberty will gain strength if 
we show that even in the present crisis we are determined 
to strengthen our defences against the new despotism, not 
only on the sea, on British soil, and in the air, but also in 
our parliament, our laws, and our constitution. 
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PAYING FOR THE WAR 


By Q. Fasrus 


HERE is a point beyond which, for the great 

majority of us, figures cease to have any meaning. 

We can count up to so many; but thereafter our 

sense of numbers no longer works. This limit to 

our counting capacity is different for different 
things; for it depends in each case on the scale on which 
we have been used to thinking. In public finance the limit 
for the man in the street, and perhaps also for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is probably about £1,000,000,000. When 
that limit is passed, we get into the realm in which, even if 
we are still as able as ever to calculate, the figures cease to 
stand in our minds as the symbols of real things. 

On this account as well as on others, it is very important 
that we should, as far as possible, face the problems of 
“paying for the war” in real terms. Fundamentally, the 
question that faces us for the immediate future is not 
monetary: it is that of achieving a right distribution of our 
productive power and of the consumers’ goods which can 
be supplied after the direct needs of the war and the public 
services have been met. Money and taxation are of importance 
as they affect the use of resources and the distribution of the 
products ; but, much more than in ordinary times, we have 
to beware of topsy-turvy thinking, which puts money 
calculations on top and expects real things to accommodate 
themselves easily to the manipulations of the monetary factor. 

This consideration is relevant to the general abuse heaped 
on Sir Kingsley Wood’s recent Budget. That it was a bad 
Budget I fully agree; but I doubt if anyone could have 
made a good one under the circumstances under which it 
was drawn up. Where there is no reasoned economic plan 
there can, in the nature of things, be no reasoned financial 
plan either ; and it is perfectly plain that there is at present, 
in the mind of the British Government, only the glimmering 
of an economic plan. 

This is not wholly the Government’s fault. The blame 
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lies heavily on Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues, who 
failed to make an economic plan during the earlier months 
of the war. But when the new Government came to office 
it was immediately faced by a situation which necessarily 
made long-term planning very difficult indeed. Arrange- 
ments which had been based on the assumption of joint 
supply for Great Britain and France, and of joint payment, 
had suddenly to be readjusted to allow for the disappearance 
of France from both sides of the account. Moreover, the 
French disaster inevitably shifted the emphasis from the 
requirements of a long war to the immediate demands of the 
new defence programme. Aircraft, tanks, every kind of 
military supply, had to be produced at top speed in order to 
replace the equipment lost in France and to make rapid 
provision for a single-handed war of national defence. We 
could no longer think in terms of what we could afford to 
buy from America, but only in terms of what we could get ; 
and at home it seemed much more vital to turn out arms as 
quickly as possible than to buy them on the most economical 
terms. 

Such a time as this was clearly the worst possible for 
producing a rational Budget. But it was evident that the 
absurd Budget brought forward earlier in the year by Lord 
Simon could not be allowed to stand. To have let it stand 
would have meant giving up all attempt to keep the financial. 
situation under any sort of control. There had to be a new 
Budget, in face of the immensely rapid rise in the rate of 
national expenditure. But it was altogether too much to 
expect that a Budget produced under such conditions would 
solve any of the real problems of war finance. It had to be 
produced at a moment when the economic plan, in as far as 
there was one, was in a state of entire disorder, and there 
was no possibility of working a Budget out in relation to a 
revised and improved economic plan conceived in real terms. 

Now that we have, by means of a remarkable productive 
effort and a great increase in certain types of imports from 
the United States, in the main overcome the immediate 
dangers consequent on the French collapse, we have to go 
back to thinking in terms of a possibly prolonged war, and 
to set about the rational use of our resources on the 
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assumption of an effort that may have to be sustained over 
several years. It is in relation to this problem of long-term 
economic planning for war that a revised financial policy has 
now to be conceived. 

Let us begin with the economic plan itself. In terms of 
the diversion of man-power and equipment from civilian to 
war production, and of the bringing into productive use of 
persons and resources hitherto unemployed, it is plain that 
the war effort is still nowhere near its maximum. Many of 
the new war factories are not yet finished; and many 
establishments at present engaged on non-essential production, 
or standing half idle, are capable of conversion to war uses. 
The training of women for work on munitions has hardly 
begun; it is indeed held up by the slow progress made in 
training and upgrading semi-skilled workers for the key jobs. 
On all these accounts, the proportion of national output 
that is made to Government order is certain to rise sharply 
over the next few months; and this will involve a further 
rise in the rate of Government expenditure, unless the 
methods of purchasing used by the suppiv departments can 
be radically altered. 

Doubtless, some part of this prospective increase in 
output to Government order will be in replacement of 
purchases now being made abroad. But in view of British 
dependence on imported materials this cannot be a very 
important factor; and it will be necessary to keep exports 
high in order to pay for imports that will remain indispensable 
if higher production is to be achieved. One difficulty here 
is, of course, that the exports which it is easiest to sell abroad 
may use up the very materials, machines and types of skilled 
labour that are urgently needed for war purposes; and it 
cannot be easy in cases of this sort to strike the right balance. 
This makes it very important to stimulate to the utmost 
those exports which do not compete seriously with war 
demands—even at the cost of leaving the home consumers 
very short of conventionally necessary supplies. To an 
increasing extent, the home consumers will have to go with- 
out, wherever the things they want can be exchanged for 
necessary supplies from abroad. 

There is, however, no case at all for restricting those 
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consumers’ supplies which cannot be used to pay for imports 
and do not use up materials needed for the war industries, 
unless the labour and equipment employed in making such 
goods are really and immediately needed for war work. 
This is one of the points at which thinking in financial 
instead of real terms is apt to be most misleading. It is 
quite false economy to throw out of employment workers 
who cannot be promptly transferred to more essential work, 
or plant unusable for war production, wherever this can be 
avoided. Such disemployment does nothing to ease the 
Exchequer’s problems. On the contrary, it makes them 
harder to solve; and it is furthermore exceedingly bad for 
the morale of the people who find themselves thrown on 
the scrap-heap at the very time that Ministers are adjuring 
them to “Go to it ” in the national cause. 

It is wrong policy to restrict consumers’ purchases of 
anything which can be supplied to them without hamperi 
the war effort. There will have in any case to be so al 
going without that every unnecessary restriction ought to be 
avoided. That is the radical defect of the Purchase Tax, 
which admits no distinction at all between goods which must 
be restricted in supply because they, or the materials or 
labour used in making them, are needed elsewhere, and goods 
which it is proposed to restrict mainly on the principle that 
in war-time it is good for people to be made to do without. 

Economic planning, under war conditions, means primarily 
the distribution of the available materials, machinery and 
man-powet between the three sectors—war production, 
exports, and civilian consumption—in such proportions as 
are best calculated to promote success in what may be a 
long war, and most consistent, in the third sector, with the 
claims of social justice. The right distribution, in this sense, 
is much less likely to be achieved by financial manipulations 
than by the direct rationing of supplies of materials and 
labour, and where necessary of machinery also, under the 
authority of a unified planning organisation. Finance is a 
blunt instrument, because it cannot distinguish enough 
between different kinds of goods ; and it grows blunter, as 
the range of price-control is widened. For price-control 
without rationing means a scramble for scarce supplies, in 
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which the customer whose purse gives him the widest range 
of alternatives is bound to come off best. 

Consider first the sector of our national economy which 
is working to Government order. This is made up of two 
groups of firms—main contractors, and sub-contractors or 
material suppliers working for firms engaged on Government 
jobs. At present, some of these firms are “ controlled ” by 
the Ministry of Supply or some other department ; but the 
majority are not, and in practice the presence or absence of 
“control” does not make very much difference. In both 
cases firms are subject to Excess Profits Tax at the new rate 
of 100 per cent ; and it is sometimes argued that this removes 
all incentive to profiteer, and insures that they will work in 
accordance with the national interest. In fact it does nothing 
of the sort. Immediately, it makes firms regardless of costs, 
monetary or real, as long as they are able to secure enough 
orders to keep their profits up to the pre-war level. It makes 
them eager to spend as much as possible on renewals, 
decorations, and other capital improvements which can be 
charged against E.P.T. And, beyond this, it leaves them 
thinking in terms not of the profits they can make now, but 
of the probable effects of what they do now on their profit- 
earning capacity after the war. 

This last is the real nigger in the wood-pile. Firms, 
fearful of post-war competition, are intensely reluctant to 
mobilise for war output other firms, not normally in the 
same line of business, that could be brought in to increase 
production of essential goods. They are unwilling to make 
public their patents or secret processes, or to have more 
workers trained for highly-skilled processes than they can 
feel sure of being able to use when the war is over. This 
explains the curious paradox, greatly unlike what happened 
during the last war, of trade unions of skilled workers 
pressing dilution on a generally reluctant body of employers. 
British capitalism has been steadily practising restrictive 
policies during the past two decades—buying up and 
destroying “ surplus ” capacity, preventing the entry of new 
businesses, imposing quotas and regulations of every sort 
and kind. It does not easily unlearn under war conditions 
Its restrictive habits ; and the present system of “ control ” 
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plus E.P.T. positively encourages its instinctive bias towards 
monopoly. 

The right way of handling this problem—the only way 
that can effectively lift the restrictions on total output—is 
for the State not merely to control, but completely to take 
over, all the establishments engaged in essential production 
either for the armed forces, or for export, or for civilian 
services or consumption at home. If this were done, machine 
capacity and man-power, as well as materials, could be 
comprehensively rationed between alternative uses, and the 
rate of contraction in the less essential industries could be 
adjusted to the planned expansion of the war and export 
sectors. 

Under such a system, a rational financial plan would 
become practicable, as it is not now. The State, owning 
and directing all the cssential industries and supplies of 
materials, could pay out fixed incomes in lieu of dividends or 
interest to the previous owners, and could put the managers 
and technicians on fixed salaries as the direct servants of the 
public. Having done this, it could proceed, with much 
more hope than at present, to enforce a coherent wage policy, 
designed to keep wages in the war industries both more 
uniform and in a more rational relationship to wages in the 
public services and the consumers’ trades. The workers 
would readily put up with drastic wage-regulation if they 
were assured that drastic regulation was being simultaneously 
and effectively applied to incomes of other types. Moreover, 
it would become possible to break down the barriers between 
firms, to pool scarce labour and scarce machinery over whole 
districts, and to place orders so as to ensure cont/nuous and 
balanced production, and achieve the maximum economies 
in the use of scarce machines and such exceptionally scarce 
types of skill as that of the toolmaker. The individual firm 
is not in most cases a suitable unit for war mobilisation ; 
but nothing short of complete taking over by the State will 
avail to break down the barriers between the separate 
capitalist firms which are busily manceuvring to-day, with 
one eye on the war and the other on prospects of post-war 
profit. 

Given war socialisation as a basis, the budgetary problem 
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would become relatively simple, and quite secondary. If 
incomes were rationally distributed, it would matter com- 
paratively little whether prices were high or low ; for, given 
the amount of goods available for distribution to the con- 
sumets, the levels of prices and incomes would be determined 
together, by interdependent decisions of policy. The balance 
of advantage would rest with a policy of keeping both 
incomes and prices tolerably stable, in order to avoid the 
need for continual readjustments and the occurrence of 
unnecessary hardships in the uncontrolled sectors of the 
national economy. But the problem would become manage- 
able ; and the need for public borrowing could be kept down 
by the State simpiy taking what it needed for public use 
without any payment beyond a bookkeeping entry, and 
adjusting the prices of the remaining goods to the total of 
the incomes made available for buying them—or the incomes 
to the prices, which would come to the same thing. 

These measures of socialisation should, of course, be 
extended to the railways, the banks, the insurance companies, 
the building societies, and every other agency of importance 
in the financial field. It is absurd that the State should pay 
the railways for public traffic, instead of running them as a 
publicly owned service. It is still more absurd that the 
State should pay the banks for the privilege of borrowing 
from them, directly or indirectly, money which only the 
State’s sanction enables them to create, and that insurance 
companies and other financial agencies should continue to 
operate for private profit in lending their investible resources 
to the State. Piainly, the State should take over the banks 
and, while meeting the cost of running them, should supply 
itself with such funds as it needs to raise through them 
without paying any interest beyond this cost. Plainly too 
the State, while guaranteeing the policy-holders and depositors 
in insurance companies and building societies, should make 
direct use of theit financial resources without the need of 
any further payment beyond the costs of administration. 

If an economic policy of this nature were adopted, the 
financial problem would lose most of its complexity. A 
Capital Levy would become, over a large part of the field, 
simply a scaling down of the income-payments due to the 
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past owners of the expropriated concerns—an instrument of 
direct taxation which would prevent the piling up of 
unnecessary debt burdens on account of public borrowing 
during the war. It is often argued that a war-time Capital 
Levy would be valueless, because what the State needs for 
meeting war expenditure is not capital, but spendable income. 
But, given a policy of direct acquisition of capital assets by 
the State, a Capital Levy becomes the best instrument for 
scaling down once and for all the excessive incomes at 
present paid to the richer classes. 

Broadly, then, the policy that is needed for financing the 
wart is one of large-scale socialisation. As long as business— 
at all events big business—is left in private hands, no method 
of taxing excess profits will remove either the predominance 
of the profit motive or the feeling of the workers that the 
class system remains in being. But as long as this pre- 
dominance and this feeling exist, it will be impossible to 
check the scramble for higher wages in the essential industries, 
or to prevent the development of gross inequalities of income 
between workers in war industries, workers in less essential 
trades, and workers called up for service with the armed 
forces. This scramble will give rise to an acute sense of 
grievance, especially in an army living in the midst of the 
home population; and the inevitable outcome will be a 
general handing out of more money to pacify the aggrieved— 
gifts which will be automatically cancelled by high prices or 
by sheer scarcity of goods in view of the expanding demands 
of the war industries. 

I wish I could feel that the Labour Ministers in the 
present Government were fully alive to these dangers, and 
to the nature of the remedy. Posed in terms of the expansion 
of tax revenue under existing conditions, the problem of 
financing the war without inflation both looks and is 
insoluble; for it is impractible either to tax, directly or 
indirectly, nearly enough to bridge the gap between revenue 
and expenditure, or to diminish the size of the expenditure 
as long as the essential industries are left in private ownership. 
Nor is it possible to meet the deficit by public borrowing 
out of real savings; for the sum required is much larger 
than the total which can conceivably be available from this 
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source. National public expenditure must now be assumed 
to be reaching a level of roughly £4,000 millions a year, and 
to be still a long way short of its peak. The deficit to be 
met mainly by borrowing, if present methods are continued, 
must be already near a rate of £2,750 millions a year, whereas 
available savings, p/us sums realisable from the sale of gold 
and foreign assets, can hardly be put at more than one 
quarter of this amount. The rest is presumably to be 
“borrowed ” in the home market—which means, in effect, 
that the Government is to pay the banks interest for creating 
it out of nothing. 

This is nonsensical finance—the result of a failure to 
think from the outset in realistic terms. There is no case at 
all for borrowing these large sums—much less for paying 
the banks for the privilege of borrowing them. There is, 
on the other hand, an overwhelming case for taking over the 
key institutions of business and finance, for appropriating 
directly and without payment (other than bookkeeping entries 
designed to keep a check on costs) what is needed for the 
purposes of the State, and thereafter for issuing to the public 
only such incomes as will enable them to purchase the 
available supplies, and for fixing the prices of these supplies 
so as to allow every household a cheap basic ration of 
necessary goods. Beyond that minimum, the right policy is 
to discourage the consumption of such goods as use up 
scarce labour, materials, or factory equipment, and to 
encourage as far as possible the use of substitutes which can 
be produced with the least interference with the national 
effort in other directions. 

In such a programme, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find himself reduced to a subordinate role. The key 
member of the Cabinet in economic matters would be the 
chairman of the Production Council, which is the nucleus of 
a general planning organisation. Plans would be made in 
terms of real things, and financial methods would then be 
adjusted to fit economic realities, instead of vice versa. The 
general body of the public would become convinced that the 
Government was truly endeavouring to promote social justice 
and equality of sacrifice, and that the vested interests were no 
longer being allowed, behind a facade of too per cent E.P.T., 
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to prepare for a resumption of unrestrained profiteering after 
the war. A rational planning of wages, as well as other 
incomes, would become acceptable to the public mind; and 
we could face the prospect of even a long war without 
fear of financial collapse, or of any other limit to the scale 
of our war effort than the real limit set by the impossibility 
of expanding further our resources of production or finding 
further means of putting them to the best possible use. 
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PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME. III 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


I 

HE Houses of Parliament adjourned on the 22nd 

August for a summer recess of two weeks. Since 

the beginning of the session on the 28th November, 

they have passed 45 public Bills, 38 private and 

hybrid Bills, and 3 Church of a a Measures. 
In spite of the vast powers conferred by the Emergency 
Powers Acts and other emergency legislation, the number of 
public Bills is up to the peacetime average, and it must be 
remembered that ordinarily the number is swollen by small 
and usually unimportant private members’ Bills, though in 
the current session all private members’ time has been taken. 
In other words, the Government has been compelled to seek 
powers from Parliament as frequently in the present session 
as in normal times. This conclusion may appear surprising 
to those who have been told that “all our liberties have 
been suspended.” Wide though the emergency powers are, 
however, they are even now subject to considerable limita- 
tions. In the first place, parliamentary control of finance has 
been limited in a minor degree only. There are certain 
powers of imposing fees and charges for services rendered 
in the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939; but the 
closely defined provisions of section 2 of that Act, which 
have not been affected by the subsequent Emergency Powers 
Acts, show that, subject to these minor exceptions, the 
Crown cannot tax by Order in Council. Also, it is still 
necessaty to secure the authority of Parliament for the issue 
of moneys from the Consolidated Fund and for the appro- 
priation of supplies to the public services. In the second 
place, the emergency legislation is valid for the duration of 
the war only, and parliamentary sanction must be sought if 
anything in emergency action requires the exercise of powers 
after the war. For instance, though the Treasury could 
probably borrow without parliamentary authority (though 
it could not use the funds without such authority), it cannot 
raise long-term loans without express statutory power. 
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Similarly, though possession of land can be taken com- 
pulsorily under Defence Regulations and can be transferred 
to farmers and allotment holders, it is not possible without 
express parliamentary sanction to guarantee that they will be 
able to collect the harvest. 

In the third place, the Crown cannot exercise the emer- 
gency powers unless it appears to the King in Council that 
they are necessary or expedient for the efficient conduct of 
the war, etc. Consequently, changes in the social services 
and other developments which are not essentially the product 
of war conditions must be made by Act of Parliament. 
Moreover, if they are intended to be permanent they cannot 
be effected by Order in Council for the reason already given, 
that powers would have to be exercised after the termination 
of the war. In the fourth place, the administration of ordinary 
civil and criminal justice can be changed only within fairly 
narrow limits, and if wider powers are required, for instance 
to meet the conditions of invasion, it is necessary to seek 

atliamentary approval. In the fifth place, the relations 
Loosen private individuals as such (for instance, in the 
matter of professional qualifications) cannot always be 
changed by emergency powers, and legislation is necessary 
for the purpose. Finally, with certain qualifications, the 
emergency powers can be exercised only within the United 
Kingdom, so that if action is required abroad, on the high 
seas, or in British territory outside the United Kingdom, 
express power is usually necessary. There were other 
limitations in the original Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 
but most of them have been swept away. Some not already 
mentioned remain—it is not possible, for instance, for the 
Crown to acquire the ownership of land (as distinct from 
the possession of land) for war purposes ; but as these have 
not required additional legislation in the current session it 
is unnecessary to mention them. 

The result of all the limitations has, however, been clear. 
There has been a constant succession of public Bills before 
the House of Commons. Naturally, the Bills have been 
fairly non-controversial, so that long debates have rarely 
been necessary. Nevertheless, the House has devoted 
34 days to legislation other than financial legislation, and 33 
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days to finance. Since the vote of confidence in the Churchill 
Government, passed by 381 votes to nil on the 13th May, 
there have been only seven divisions. On the 16th July, 
the House supported the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
(No. 2) Bill by 124 votes to 16 (the motion was for committal 
to the whole House, but this was because the Deputy- 
Speaker had not heard the challenge on the second reading 
motion). On the 30th July the whips were not put on for 
the motion to go into secret session, and the House approved 
a secret session by 200 votes to 109. On the following day 
a motion to rescind certain Defence Regulations was rejected 
by 98 votes to 60. On the 8th and the 13th August there 
were four divisions on the purchase tax, the Government 
being successful by 124 votes to 22, 197 votes to 66, 171 
votes to 67, and 159 votes to 57. A division was also 
challenged on an amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Supplementary Allowances) Bill, but as no tellers were 
appointed the division did not take place. 

These facts show that British democracy is far from 
being a temporary dictatorship. The Government has 
enough power to do what may be necessary for efficient 
prosecution of the war (except to raise and spend money), 
but it has to secure the passage of new legislation and exercise 
its existing powers under a running commentary from the 
House of Commons. It is true that since the formation of 
the Churchill Government in May there has been no organised 
opposition, but there has been constant sniping from the 
back-benches ; and it will be seen from the above summary 
that as many as 67 votes in a thin House have been cast 
against it. The influence of parliamentary criticism can never 
be precisely measured, because it not only results in amend- 
ment of Government measures but also affects administration. 
Nor is the effect on administration to be judged only by 
changes subsequent to a debate. All administrative acts are 
done with the knowledge that there may be subsequent 
criticism, and it is the business of every civil servant to see 
that his minister does not get criticised. Ome case where 
this was obvious occurred early in June, when the Regulations 
under the Widows’ and Old Age Pensions Act were produced. 
The correspondence between the Minister of Labour and 
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the chairman of the Assistance Board shows that the Minister 
tried to meet beforehand the criticisms which he knew would 
arise if the Regulations were not generous enough. Generally 
speaking, however, this aspect of parliamentary control is 
not obvious. Its importance must be stressed because there 
are many who assume that a Government with a 99 per cent 
majority is all-powerful. Moreover, the traditional mode of 
asserting the doctrine of responsible government has stressed 
the power of the House of Commons to overthrow the 
Government, and it is perfectly obvious that no party com- 
bination could vote down the Churchill Cabinet, or even 
could have voted down the Chamberlain Cabinet. In fact, 
no Government with a majority ever loses it in the House 
of Commons, and parliamentary control of ministers arises 
not from their fear of defeat but from their anxiety te main- 
tain and increase their popularity. Ministers are political 
careerists anxious to make and extend their <eputation. In 
normal times there is the even more important check that 
the Government will soon, as a party, have to fight an 
election. In present conditions there is no prospect of an 
election for years, but ministers are still anxious to stand 
well with the House of Commons. Far from being truculent 
because they have the whips at their back, they are often 
obsequious and subservient. A minister who cannot per- 
suade the House that he is right must make concessions to 
the feeling of the House. 

The great change in the present House is that the normal 
methods for raising debates have had to be modified. Where 
Government motions are required, for the approval of 
legislation or of Regulations which require affirmative 
resolutions, no great change has been necessary. The only 
question is one of allocation of time. There are, however, 
other ways of securing debate. Normally, the allocation of 
time and the choice of subjects of debate are arranged 
between the Government and the Opposition whips. There 
being now no Opposition, a new technique has to be 
developed. As was mentioned in the previous article, the 
Labour party has set up a “shadow Opposition” with 
Mr. Lees-Smith as a sort of honorary leader, and it appears 
that most of the requests for debates have come from the 
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Labour members outside the Government. Of the eleven 
remaining Supply Days, three were purely formal and were 
occupied by secret sessions on what were technically adjourn- 
ment motions. Of the other eight, it appears that in five 
cases the subjects were in effect p eden by Labour members, 
in two cases by Conservative members, and in one case by 
Liberal members. The debate on economic policy on the 
occasion of the Appropriation Bill was also, it appears, 
suggested by Labour members. On three days (apart from 
the secret sessions) the essential debate was on adjournment 
motions, and two of these were apparently chosen by Labour 
members and one by Conservative members. There was 
also a motion to rescind Defence Regulations, moved by a 
Labour member. No doubt in all cases, as Mr. Attlee 
constantly affirmed when he was questioned, members of 
all parties were consulted, but in substance it appears that, 
no doubt because they have an organisation for the purpose, 
Labour members have exercised more influence upon the 
course of parliamentary proceedings than any other non- 
official supporters of the Government. It should be added 
that Mr. Lees-Smith, as leader of the “‘ Shadow Opposition,” 
has never acted as the leading critic of the Government, 
and (with one exception) the critics have not been on the 
Front Opposition Bench. In other words, the “ Shadow 
Opposition ” is merely machinery for arranging debates ; it 
is not an organised opposition, which in fact does not exist 
in the present House. 

Nevertheless, there has been plenty of effective criticism, 
and it may be convenient to mention the more important 
occasions. On the 12th June there was a good debate on 
civil defence, though there was so little criticism that it was 
more effective in reassuring public opinion (which had had 
much less experience of air raids than it has since had) than 
in stimulating the Ministry of Home Security. The debate 
on evacuation on the 13th June was much hampered by the 
fact that it took place on the Ministry of Health vote. The 
Minister is responsible for evacuation and for the billeting 
and health of the evacuees, but many members wanted to 
debate the education of the evacuees, which was the respon- 
sibility of the Board of Education, or evacuation overseas, 
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which was the responsibility of the Dominions Office. 
When a member began talking about evacuation to the 
United States he was at once informed that that should be 
raised on the Foreign Office vote. No doubt the inadequacy 
of shipping ought to have been raised on the vote for the 
Ministry of Shipping and the shortage of convoys on the 
Admiralty vote. In short, this was an admirable illustration 
of the peacetime difficulty—made more acute by the multi- 
plication of Departments—of the Supply Days. These are 
a relic of the days when the House of Commons discussed 
expenditure, and their only result is to make effective debate 
impossible. It is significant that on several occasions in the 
present session the vote in Supply has not been debated at 
all, but a whip has at once moved to report progress in order 
that a debate not trammelled by the rules of order might be 
held on the motion for the adjournment. All the debates 
in secret session were on adjournment motions. 

The final debates on the first Finance Bill, like all the 
debates on the second Finance Bill, produced more criticisms 
of the inadequacy of the Treasury’s proposals than of the 
burden imposed on the taxpayer. The first Bill had been 
introduced under the Chamberlain régime, and the House 
thought it such small fry that little time was taken in disposing 
of it. The second Finance Bill was a more serious matter. 
Though it could no longer be said that the pace of the war 
effort was slack, it was felt that the Treasury was making no 
serious attempt to meet the financial problems involved. In 
other words, the argument on the first Bill, that the expendi- 
ture forecast showed a complete failure to understand the 
serious nature of the war, became an argument on the second 
Bill that, though the Government was tackling the problem 
of armament, the Treasury was not tackling the problem of 
war economy. There were, however, other criticisms of the 
Bill. The original purchase tax had been dropped because 
of the objections of the Labour members of the new Govern- 
ment, but the new one incorporated in the second Finance 
Bill met with almost equally strong objection from Labour 
members, because it was asserted that the burden would still 
fall most heavily on the poorer section of the population. 
Accordingly, Labour members challenged four divisions on 
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the purchase tax, though they were unable to persuade the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give way on any major 
point. A number of very useful amendments were made, 
however, particularly an amendment, accepted in committee 
without debate, that books and periodicals should be 
altogether exempt. It can hardly be said, however, that in 
making this grudging concession the Chancellor showed 
any appreciation of the case made against this proposed 
“tax on knowledge.” 

There was a good deal of criticism of the administration 
of war pensions in a debate on the 25th June, but the sting 
was taken out of them by an announcement that the much 
criticised Warrant of September was being withdrawn and 
replaced. This in itself was a recognition of the effect of 
parliamentary criticism. The debate in the previous session 
and a host of questions since had shown that the House 
would demand a more liberal scheme, and the purpose of the 
announcement was to prevent a repetition of the criticism, 
On the 26th June there was a short but very effective debate 
on the adjournment. A Conservative member pointed to 
the absence of facilities for the troops at the London railway 
termini. The response was almost immediate, for within a 
few days the War Office announced that it was requisitioning 
premises from the railway companies. The subject of the 
overseas evacuation of children was raised on the 2nd July. 
It was more a chorus of approval than a debate, for it was 
not then known that the p + wea were unable to provide 
convoys, and the loss of the Arandora Star had not drawn 
attention to the fact that in the new conditions even a fast 
liner might be torpedoed. There was a short debate on the 
same subject on the 17th July. It was hardly possible to 
criticise the limitations which had by then been placed on 
the scheme, but there was some pointed comment about the 
number of eminent people (including a Minister) who had 
been able to send their children abroad while the scheme 
was practically dropped for working-class children. 

The great interest of the month preceding the summer 
recess was, however, the importance attached to civil liberties. 
It is necessary to remember that the French Government 
surrendered on June 22nd, with the result that an attack on 
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this country was to be expected at any moment. Steps were 
at once taken to deal with possible Fifth Column activities 
on a scale larger than had Sens attempted hitherto. Sub- 
stantial amendments were made to the Defence Regulations, 
and it was thought that more powers were needed to deal 
with the possibility of invasion. It says much for the good 
sense of the members of the House of Commons than in 
this atmosphere they were not carried off their feet. One 
point of attack was a committee under Lord Swinton which 
was, apparently, advising the Government on questions 
relating to possible traitors. Long series of questions were 
asked on this subject, but very little information was forth- 
coming, and in the end the Prime Minister flatly refused to 
disclose anything further. 

A great air battle was taking place off the English coast 
while the House was debating internment policy on the 
1oth July. As a debate it did credit to the House of Commons. 
Its result was the announcement on the 23rd July that an 
advisory committee had been set up under a High Court 
judge to consider applications for release and that the care of 
internees had been transferred from the War Office to the 
Home Office. On the 31st July, a white paper was issued 
explaining the categories of persons who might apply for 
release. They were so defined as not to be of use to the 
gteat majority of internees, and the last debate before the 
summer adjournment was devoted to the subject. Further 
relaxations were then announced by the Home Secretary. 

A second subject on which the House showed an admirable 
care for civil liberties was that of the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) (No. 2) Bill. Neither of the earlier Emergency 
Powers Bills authorised any substantial interference with the 
administration of civil and criminal justice. The Adminis- 
tration of Justice (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939, conferred 
on the Lord Chancellor and the Home Secretary certain 
powers for altering the sittings of courts, and the effect of 
the power in the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, as 
amended by the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1940, 
to amend legislation was that somewhat wider powers could 
be taken ; they were in fact taken in the Defence (Adminis- 
tration of Justice) Regulations, 1940. It is clear, however, 
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that no court would have read into these Acts any power 
to transfer civil or criminal justice to special courts. In the 
House of Commons the Home Secretary stated the contrary, 
but either he must have misunderstood the advice or he was 
badly advised. The one leading decision on the Defence of 
the Realm Acts which was not covered by express language 
in the first mr, Hd Powers Act was a case in which the 
Court of Appeal held that the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
could not be taken away. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, in the event of invasion, it 
would be quite impossible to continue ordinary judicial 
jurisdiction in the areas where military operations were taking 
place. As the law then stood, it would be necessary for the 
military authorities to fall back upon the very ill-defined 
powers of the Crown and its officers under “ martial law.” 
Some contingent amendment of the law was necessary, and 
nobody in the House of Commons denied this assertion. 
What was denied was that the extraordinarily wide powers 
proposed to be conferred by the Bill were necessary. As the 
Bill was drafted, it gave an almost complete discretion to 
the King in Council to supersede the criminal courts by 
courts martial. That there was no such intention was explained 
by the Home Secretary in his second reading speech, when 
he gave a summary of the Regulations which were eventually 
issued as the Defence (War Zone Courts) Regulations, 1940. 
Mr. Lees-Smith set the tone of the criticism when he admitted 
that special provision was necessary, but denied that the Bill 
which the Home Secretary had explained was the Bill which 
had been read a first time. It was even suggested by some 
members, though the Speaker did not agree, that most of 
the minister’s speech was out of order because it was irrelevant 
to the Bill. Mr. Hore-Belisha asked that the debate be 
postponed in order that both the House and the minister 
might reconsider the matter. However, Sir John Anderson 
made a second speech, in which he asked for the second 
reading but promised to put down amendments in committee. 
This did not satisfy many members on both sides of the 
House. The Attorney-General explained that in the actual 
battle area the military authorities would be compelled to 
fall back on martial law, but the Bill was intended to authorise 
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an expeditious system of criminal justice in the aftermath of 
an invasion or attempted invasion when there were small 
parties of men about. He also used a little special pleading 
for, apart from the quite false history that there has been no 
invasion of “ this country ” since 1066, he asserted that the 
only effect of the Bill was to deal with procedure. That 
was not so under the Bill as introduced, nor even under the 
Bill as passed ; for the Bill not only authorised the transfer 
of ordinary criminal law to special courts but also authorised 
special courts for the punishment of offences against Defence 
Regulations. Since almost any offence can be created by 
Defence Regulations, the result clearly is that new offences 
can be created and tried by any kind of tribunal (except, 
under the Bill as passed but not under the Bill as introduced, 
a court martial). What is more, these special tribunals for 
the punishment of offences under the Defence Regulations 
need not be in the war zone. However, the “ Shadow 
Opposition ” accepted the assurances and did not challenge 
a division. Some members did, but they were apparently 
not heard by the Deputy-Speaker ; accordingly, they divided 
on the motion to commit the Bill to the whole House. Sixteen 
members voted against the motion, namely, one Conservative, 
two Liberals, ten Labour members, two I.L.P. members, 
and one Independent. One of the whips was a Liberal and 
the other a Labour member. 

The amendments were duly introduced a week later, on 
the 23rd July. The Chief Whip had made enquiries and had 
learned that the passage of the Bill would be completed in 
three hours. At the end of three-and-a-half hours, however, 
there were still at least a dozen amendments on the paper, 
and the Chief Whip had to move progress in order to avoid 
an all-night sitting. On the following day, after much 
debate on prohibition and certiorari, the Home Secretary 
was compelled to promise further concessions. The Bill 
was, however, passed at the end of the debate and the amend- 
ment was made in the House of Lords. There is not the 
least doubt that the Bill as passed was much better than the 
Bill as introduced. Even so, the Act is far wider than was 
necessary to authorise the published Regulations. Indeed, 
its worst defects seem not to have been understood in the 
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House of Commons because of the method of legislation by 
reference. In particular, the limitation to the war zones 
which members seemed to think covers all the Regulations 
under the Act in fact covers only the transfer of ordinary 
criminal jurisdiction. The punishment of offences under 
the Defence Regulations can still be transferred to special 
courts outside the war zones. Moreover, it is possible to 
transfer almost any criminal offence from the ordinary law 
to Defence Regulations, so that the restriction of the transfer 
of ordinary jurisdiction to the war zones is quite illusory. 
On the other hand, the provision for judicial review of death 
sentences is limited to death sentences imposed under the 
Defence Regulations and such sentences imposed by special 
courts under the ordinary law need not be reviewed. Finally, 
the provision that the special courts shall not be courts 
martial is illusory because, under the earlier Emergency 
Powers Acts, it is possible to make almost anybody subject 
to military law. In fact, of course, none of these dangers is 
to be found in the Regulations so far issued ; but that merely 
shows that the Act is still too wide. It is doubtful if there 
would have been any criticism at all if the Bill had merely 
sought to authorise what is in the Regulations. 

As further evidence of the care of the House for civil 
liberties, it should be mentioned that on the 31st July there 
was a motion to rescind certain Defence Regulations. It was 
pressed to a division and was supported by 60 members, of 
whom four were Conservative, one National Labour, five 
Liberal, forty-four Labour, two I.L.P., one Communist, and 
three Independent. One of the whips was Labour and the 
other National Labour. The Government scraped home 
with a majority of 28. 


I] 

The above survey suggests that the House was concerned 
more with the incidentals of warfare than with the war itself. 
It is true that early in June there was a debate on civil defence 
and that before the House rose, on the zoth August, there 
was a wide debate on the war situation, during which the 
Prime Minister made his remarkable speech. For the rest, 
however, the House did not perform its essential function 
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of informing and guiding public opinion on the general 
problems of the war. Even the general statements on the 
war situation, which were so common under the Chamberlain 
regime, were fewer. Statements were made on the 4th June 
(Prime Minister), 11th June (Mr. Attlee), 18th June (Prime 
Minister), and 25th June (Prime Minister); but then they 
stopped until the debate of the 2zoth August. For two 
months, therefore, the country was without general guidance 
on the conduct of the war. It is true that, so far as military 
operations were concerned, there was a comparative lull 
during this period; but there were all kinds of urgent 
problems—the effect of the French surrender and the Italian 
declaration of war, the new situation in the Balkans, relations 
with the United States and the Soviet Union, the organisation 
of home defence, the development of aircraft production, 
the re-equipment of the B.E.F., and so on. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha, after the Prime Minister’s speech on 
the French surrender on the 25th June, drew a moral : 
“Has not the statement to which the House has 
just listened shown the absolute necessity in these times 
of carrying Parliament with us at every stage? Is it 
not inconceivable that this great surrender could have 
been made had the French Parliament been in session 
and public opinion, as expressed through the press, not 
been subjected to a rigorous censorship? Will my 
right hon. Friend assure us, as I am sure he has this 
matter in mind, that in this country Parliament and a 
free press will be maintained, so that the Government 
may not be cut off from the stimulus and inspiration of 
these patriotic elements in the country ?” 
The Prime Minister and the House appeared to agree with 
him. The suggestion, nevertheless, requires a little elabora- 
tion. Parliament in itself is not an apt instrument for giving 
the necessary stimulus to or exercising control over the 
Government. Its essential function, as Mr. Greenwood 
correctly indicated at the outbreak of war, is to bring public 
opinion to bear on the Government and to enable public 
opinion to be led by the public expression of differing points 
of view. Members of the House of Commons are not experts 
in anything ; they are mere representatives of ordinary men 
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and women. The questions which they ask ought to be the 
questions that ordinary people are asking. The criticisms 
which they make ought to be the criticisms of ordinary 
people. The answers to questions and criticisms are made 
in Parliament, but for the benefit of people outside. The 
Government must secure the enthusiastic support of the 
House of Commons because it must have the enthusiastic 
support of the people. Indeed, total war requires the active 
collaboration of the people in offices and factories. It is 
not enough to tell them to “go to it”; they will not go 
to it unless they understand why it is necessary that they 
should do so. 

All this is elementary because it is implicit in the system 
of representative government. Yet the House of Commons 
developed the strange unconstitutional idea that representative 
government can be carried on by secret session. There were 
no important debates in public because on five occasions the 
House went into secret session. There was, in fact, censorship 
because the one place where information can be most effec- 
tively given to the public and criticisms voiced in public 
was closed to the public. A free Parliament means a public 
Parliament. No Parliament is competent—indeed, no Parlia- 
ment can be trusted—to exercise a control over a Government 
in private. What is more, this present House of Commons 
is the worst possible instrument for the purpose. It was 
elected in 1935 during what Lord Baldwin has admitted to 
be a deliberate suppression of information about the inter- 
national situation. It supported Mr. Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment policy by immense majorities. It gave the Munich 
triumvirate a majority a few days before the German irruption 
into Holland and Belgium. Many of its members are the 
mere nominees of local party committees because they have 
been elected under the party truce. The great majority were 
elected to oppose most of the principles which are now 
being carried out by the Churchill Government. To trust 
such a House to represent public opinion when the public 
does not know what it is saying is the height of folly. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion for government by secret 
session originated not with an unrepentant Chamberlainite 
but with the leader of the Labour “ Shadow Opposition.” 
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On the 12th June, when it was proposed to discuss civil 

defence, some members asked whether it was wise for the 

debate to take place in public. Mr. Lees-Smith then said : 

“For some time I have felt it would be a good 

thing if the public came to regard a secret session not 

as something to be alarmed about, but as the normal 

method of debate and discussion on the war owing to 

the peculiar circumstances in which debate takes place.” 

Mr. Lees-Smith misunderstood why a secret session causes 

alarm. It is not because there is, under this Government, 

any fear that ultimate success will not be achieved; it is 

because a secret session gives opportunity for public opinion 

to be misrepresented, because the public does not trust 

members to debate in private, and because it is believed that 

the war can be won only if the strength of the people is made 
the strength of the Government and vice versa. 

On that occasion, Mr. Attlee was willing to have the 
debate in secret, though he believed that the House could 
debate in public with a proper sense of responsibility. The 
feeling of the House was, however, against a secret session, 
and the public debate was in fact extremely useful because 
it reassured the people about the state of our civil defences, 
and nothing was said which the enemy could not have found 
in any newspaper or in the circulars of the Ministry of Home 
Security. In fact, the debate must have been of assistance 
towards the conduct of the war, because (apart from its 
effect in reassuring the civil population) it must have suggested 
to the enemy that there were no serious defects of which he 
could make use. To have held the debate in private would 
have suggested that the defence system was bad. Neverthe- 
less, the House went into secret session on the 2oth June 
in order to discuss home defence. On the 27th June another 
secret session was held on supply, though this time the 
Minister of Supply made his speech in public. On the 4th 
July the Prime Minister gave an account of the attack on the 
French fleet, and strangers were then ordered to withdraw. 
On the 9th July there was yet another secret session, and this 
time the House did not even deign to inform the public 
what was discussed, though it appears from previous questions 
that the intention was to debate economic warfare. Thus, 
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of the eight debates between the 20th June and the 9th 
July, four were in secret. The public was permitted to learn 
about war pensions, the evacuation of children, and Indian 
and Colonial divorce. It was given a little information about 
supply and the minimum of information about the French 
fleet; but it learned nothing about any criticisms that there 
might have been about supply, the consequences of the 
French surrender, home defence or economic warfare. ‘The 
questions which everybody was asking were answered, if at 
all, in secret. 

As this process of government by secret session developed, 
a very critical public opinion developed with it. After the 
gth July there was a pause until the 30th July. On this occasion 
it was proposed to discuss foreign affairs. It appears not 
to have been pointed out that this time there was no relic 
of the excuse given for the previous secret sessions. It is 
possible to argue that home defence, supply and economic 
warfare cannot be debated without disclosing information to 
theenemy. The argument is poor, because in fact the purpose 
of debate is not to disclose information as such, but to 
interpret information already disclosed and to make and 
answer widely-expressed criticisms ; in other words, to focus 
in a single debate the loose discussions in press and factory. 
It was never suggested that in a debate on foreign affairs 
information useful to the enemy would be provided. The 
Prime Minister admitted that the purpose was that “‘ members 
of all parties could say what they really felt about foreign 
countries without any danger of adding to the number of 
those countries with which we are at present at war.” Ifa 
debate on foreign affairs is likely to cause foreign Governments 
to declare war, and if this is a reason for debating such 
matters in private, then no debate on the subject could ever 
be held in public. The fact that we are at war with Germany 
and Italy already hardly changes the situation. Many members 
in fact felt that there was no case for a secret session, but 
Mr. Churchill stimulated the curiosity of others by mentioning 
that the Parliamentary Under-Secretary had prepared two 
speeches, one for a public session and one for a private 
session. This did not mean that he could give more informa- 
tion in the one than in the other, but only that he would 
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phrase his speech differently. The Prime Minister was, 
however, prepared to have the desirability of a secret session 
debated, and accordingly moved a motion which was open 
to debate. Members who wanted a secret session, however, 
would not listen to those who gave reasons why they should 
debate publicly, and after half-an-hour a Conservative member 
brought the discussion to an abrupt end by spying strangers, 
with the result that the question whether they be excluded 
had to be put forthwith. The whips were not put on and 
the ministers did not vote. The motion to exclude strangers 
was, however, carried by 200 votes to 109. Including the 
four tellers, the distribution of votes was as follows : 
Cons. Nat. L. L. Nat. Lab. Lib. Ind. LL.P. Com. 

For Secrecy 123 2 i ie ei me : 

Against .. 47 I . pate 2 I 
It may be noted that the unemployed Privy Councillors from 
the Chamberlain Government voted for public debate, while 
the unemployed Privy Councillors from the Labour Govern- 
ment (except Mr. Wedgwood) voted for secrecy. There 
appears to be no ready explanation. 

The decision was contrary to all the principles of repre- 
sentative government—not to mention democracy. The 
manner of it, in fact, was almost insulting. Mr. Churchill 
perhaps found relief from the burden of defence by being 
facetious. Not a single other speaker explained either then 
or at any other time why this debate should be held in private, 
and some members would not allow those who opposed the 
motion to explain why it should be held in public. The 
truth may be that the habit of secret sessions has given members 
a more than usually exaggerated idea of their own importance. 
It is therefore necessary to explain what one would have 
expected to be an elementary proposition, that members 
were not elected as experts capable of advising the Govern- 
ment but as ordinary men and women who happened to 
carry the right party labels in 1935. What they say carries 
weight if it is representative of a section of public opinion. 
It is possible to assume that their opinions are representative 
if they express them in public. What they say in private is 
of no interest to anybody but themselves and is as valuable 
as the opinions of a Band of Hope on the relative merits of 
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Scotch and Irish whisky. There are exceptional occasions, 
as when conscription was proposed during the war of 
1914-18, when special information should be given to members 
of Parliament. A secret session is then justified because the 
Government requires authority for a change of policy and 
it cannot state the reasons publicly. In such conditions it 
is necessary to rely upon members of Parliament, and in any 
case it is not the policy but the facts upon which the policy 
is based which are concealed from the public. What happened 
in June and July was that ordinary people out of Parliament 
were denied the opportunity of learning the Government’s 
policy. We have had no public statement on British foreign 
policy, for instance, since the Churchill Government came 
into office. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary broadcast an 
elementary lesson in the geography of the Mediterranean, 
and the Foreign Secretary was pleased to read us a sermon. 
The notion that foreign policy should be kept in cold stora 
because some member might make a foolish speech is the 
complete negation of democratic control. Government by 
secret session is government by an incompetent oligarchy ; 
and Mr. Lees-Smith’s suggestion that secret sessions should 
become normal is based on the fallacy that Mr. Lees-Smith 
is in Parliament on his own merits and not because, of those 
who voted in Keighley five years ago, 50.5 per cent were 
prepared to support the Labour policy of those days. He 
is justified in representing the people of Keighley only so 
long as they know what he says on their behalf. 


APPENDIX 
SESSION 1939-40 
(28TH Nov.—22NpD AuGusrT) 


Address in reply to the King’s Speech .. .. .. 6 days 
Government Legislation .. .. .. .. «. ++ 34 days 
| a ene ee ees 
Adjournment Debates in public.. .. .. .. .. 18$days 
Secret Sessions www) gel? wal "we. ane Ge 
Government Motions .. .. .. .. .. «+ «. 4 days 
Opposition and Private Members’ Motions .. .. 54 days 
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WHAT IS PUBLIC OPINION ? 


By Tom Harrisson 


LEVELS OF OPINION. 
HE phrase “public opinion” has become vague 
and ambiguous through abuse and misuse. Yet it 
is a phrase which is of vital importance in any 
democracy. It is neither pedantic nor academic to 
attempt an exact analysis of “ public opinion.” 

As a preliminary, it is convenient to distinguish several 
levels of opinion and behaviour. So long as we continue to 
talk about public opinion as an all-embracing generality, we 
shall have difficulty in seeing vital problems and possible 
solutions. First there are the three main levels of behaviour : 
Say—Do—Tuinx. What a person says he will do is often 

uite different from what he does actually do. What he 
chinks he will do, or thinks he will say, may also be very 
different from what he does do or say. There is not space 
here to go into these distinctions. They are, however, of 
fundamental importance to the understanding of social and 
political processes. Their analysis and description in factual 
terms has not yet been attempted. Here, we are concerned 
mainly with what people say ; within this we must distinguish: 


What a person says to a stranger. 


- a »» -9»:« ACQuaintance. 
>” >” > > friend. 

>” ”> >> >”? his wife. 

”> >> >> >> himself. 

sie ” »» in his sleep. 


It is at the level of wife, self and dream that the most 
significant, as well as the most difficult, assessment of opinion 
can be made. This may be termed, provisionally, the level 
of private opinion. At the top level, the level of stranger 
(e.g., an interviewer), is public opinion. 

If this crude stratification is provisionally accepted, we 
can proceed to examine the whole situation more carefully. 
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WHAT IS PUBLIC OPINION? 


The distinctions suggested between private and public 
opinion will be fully examined and illustrated in the discussion. 


THE PusBLic. 

When Members of Parliament or newspapers talk, as they 
constantly do, about public opinion, they usually refer to 
this top level of statement, and they further imply or specify 
that they refer to the opinion held by the general public. It 
is always necessary to remember that the general public 
consists of some forty million adults in the United Kingdom, 
more than three-quarters of whom left school before they 
were fifteen. About one in twenty of them have incomes at 
(or above) the minimum level for an M.P. or a member of 
the National Union of Journalists; three-quarters have 
incomes of under £4 a week; a quarter do not vote in any 
of the elections; more than a quarter do not read any 
morning newspaper or listen to a wireless news bulletin. 
A large majority do not know who is Minister for Air or 
Lord Privy Seal. Less than one in a hundred has written to 
an M.P. or newspaper during the past five years. The two 
papers they read more than any others are Everybody's and 
The News of the World. Nearly a quarter of the public follow 
or partially believe in some astrologer or spiritual prophet. 

These are the —— of whom public opinion is largely 
composed. Forty million, each one with a private opinion, 
with private prides and prejudices, personal antagonisms and 
loyalties. This is the stuff of Britain, tough, solid, stolid 
stuff—the rhythm essentially slow. When_we_talk about 
public opinion, we should mean the top level in this great 
conglomeration of private opinions. There is not, anywhere, 
a separate entity called public opinion. Public opinion only 
comes from the minds and the tongues of the people. But 
there is an important distinction between the two areas of 
existence—the area of the minds and the area of the tongues. 
In the mind is the private thought ; on the tongue, the public 
statement. Logically, a person’s “real opinion” is the 
opinion he holds privately. He will not necessarily voice 
publicly, as public opinion, certain parts of his private opinion, 
which is a complex of feelings, often conflicting. Which 
and how much of these he will voice publicly depends partly 
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on his status, mood, character and company, but partly also 
on external events, and above all on how far it is respectable, 
“the done thing,” to voice such opinions at that time and 
in that place. 

At all ordinary times and places, there is 2 tendency for 
most ordinary people to follow what they believe to be the 
majority, to voice in public mainly those sentiments and 
opinions which are generally acceptable and respectable. 
A man’s public conversation is confined in the same sort of 
conventional boundaries as his bowler hat or his behaviour 
while drinking beer with friends. Always he seeks-to do 
“the right thing.” But clothes, songs, opinions can be 
considerably and even rapidly influenced by fashion, by the 
social sanction of respectability, “ popularity.” 

There are innumerable examples of the way in which 
things that were not respectable have become respectable, 
often so respectable that those who do not comply in turn 
become not respectable. Female fashions and ballroom dances 
are simple examples. 

The sudden emergence of a new era in ballroom dancing, 
initiated by the Lambeth Walk (which has affected all 
subsequent dance activities), was a revolution in the public 
opinion of dancers. But it only took place because there 
was already existing a profound underlying dissatisfaction 
with the stilted metaphor and social relationships of foxtrot 
and modernised waltz. For a long time this dissatisfaction 
was apparent in the private opinion of dance enthusiasts, 
though in many cases it was only apparent to the observer 
and was not consciously formulated in the dancer’s mind. 
An analysis of the situation showed clearly that a con- 
temporary type of sociable, loosening dance would instantly 
gather up bored private opinion and sweep it into enthusiastic 
public opinion. But this dissatisfied private opinion had no 
channels for crystallising or expressing itself, and few persons 
studying it. Nevertheless, several of the biggest dance-hall 

roprietors began to be alarmed when they saw dance 
is dwindling. The most intelligent of these persons 
saw, in the stage version of the Lambeth Walk, a possible 
way of re-arousing public interest in his halls. The result, 
cleverly put across, was a colossal success. 
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PRIVATE OPINION. 

The same process is at work in all parts of public opinion. 

There are always tensions and changes in private opinion 
which are likely to emerge quite suddenly into public opinion, 
and in so doing to take people by surprise. The people 
taken by surprise are especially Tikely to be those most 
interested in the subject, most deeply concerned in it, and 
therefore least able to appreciate the much duller, more 
confused and obscure attitude of the private individuals 
composing their public. It is clear, for instance, that the 
majority of Conservative M.P.s ere still perfectly happy about 
their hold on public opinion and their position in public 
prestige. They will probably get the shock of their lives 
when and if there is another General Election. Similarly, 
Mr. Chamberlain evidently thought, right up until the last 
moment of his resignation, that he had public opinion solidly 
behind him. And so, in the superficial sense of the word, 
he had. Public opinion was for him; private opinion 
against. 
The only organisation in this country which systematically 
takes opinion cross-sections, the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, had shown in its regular Chamberlain polls that his 
popularity increased after the outbreak of war, from a pre- 
war average figure of under sixty per cent to nearly seventy 
per cent. But in the privacy of the darkened cinema, our 
own monthly surveys of audience response showed that 
applause for Mr. Chamberlain, when he appeared on news- 
reels, fell steadily from September onwards. Similarly, the 
number of unfavourable comments on him in diaries (kept 
by our nation-wide panel of voluntary informants), steadily 
increased. Private opinion was gathering against Mr. 
Chamberlain long before M.P.s were aware of it. Indeed, as 
we pointed out in a study of the Munich crisis, in private 
opinion feelings about him were far from approving long 
ago. To quote from our comment at that time : 

Every big paper, including the Hera/d, filled pages 
with praises of Chamberlain, and not to be outdone, the 
Premier gave the people a pat on the back, told how 
the deliberations of the four politicians at Munich had 
been influenced, apparently in some mystic way, “by 
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the peoples of the different countries.” During one 
whole week, no outsider reading an English newspaper 
could have guessed that an increasing proportion of the 
population were feeling once more increasingly bewil- 
dered, fearful and ashamed. The readers themselves 
didn’t guess it in many cases. That is a very important 
point. The fact that the papers hang back has a delaying 
effect on public opinion, because newspapers are so 
much looked to for social and talk sanction. People’s 
sense of shame about Britain has to be backed up 
collectively, in order to be positive and recognised, just 
as much as smoking, football pools, etc. (see M.O.’s 
First Year’s Work, 1938, Lindsay Drummond, on these 
social factors). By representing pro-Chamberlain as the 
universally-felt sentiment (when in fact even at its top 
point he never scored more than fifty-four per cent), 
individuals in their homes were temporarily made to feel 
that being anti-Chamberlain was old, anti-social, or 
Socialist. 
So, public opinion polls showed Chamberlain with a big 
majority in favour. Even at the beginning of April, 1940, 
there was no external sign of a crack in his universe. Most 
M.P.s and newspapers continued to proclaim that the country 
was uniquely united behind the Prime Minister. 

So, when there was a terrific explosion against Chamber- 
lain, it all seemed very sudden. But it couldn’t have occurred 
so quickly if there hadn’t been a long-standing antagonism. 
Parliament was for a long time protected against that private 
opinion antagonism, and hardly realised the extent of its 
existence, because of the social sanction which delayed dislike 
for a Premier, the pressure towards “ loyalty,” respectability. 
It always tends to i the done thing (for the mass of people) 
in this country to be loyal to the Government (except on 
the socially sanctioned occasions for attack, elections); in 
war this becomes even more marked. Patriotism is at a 
premium. Party elections are abolished. Violent criticism 


11t is always as well to be suspicious of this word united. Public opinion is never 
united about anything—or, rather, it has never been found to be united on anything 
so far investigated objectively by anybody anywhere. Even the cannibals in the 
interior of kula are not united in regarding cannibalism as an honourable ritual— 
fortunately for me ! 
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is frowned upon. There is censorship and suppression. 
Everyone is supposed to be more than ever for king and 
country. There is thus, in the present organisation of our 
society, a constant tendency favouring answers supporting 
the status quo of democratic institutions on major issues of 
Home policy. 

An example of the socially done-thing answer (as obtained 
by direct interviewing) was provided by the British Institute 
of Public Opinion, and published in News Chronicle. ‘The day 
before conscription was announced they completed a survey 
on attitudes to conscription, with the following results : 

39 per cent in favour. 
$3 per cent against. 
8 per cent doubtful. 
The week after, with conscription introduced, they repeated 
a similar survey, with following result : 
58 per cent in favour. 
38 per cent against. 
4 per cent doubtful. 
This tendency to say the done thing has been noted in many 
societies. For instance, Dr. Nadel, from his recent West 
African studies, came to the conclusions : 

Gross exaggeration in all statements relating to an 
informant’s economic position or social success is the 
rule in one society, while in another custom demands 
under-statement whenever an informant is talking about 
his own family, the number of his wives and children, 
or similar matter. 


PusLic OPINION. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem. Public 
opinion is only a part of private opinion and only that part 
which, so to speak, dare show itself at any moment. In 
predicting trends of public opinion, or even in knowing how 
the mass of people will react to any big event, it is not 
enough to know only about public opinion of the moment. 
It is also essential to know about private opinion at the moment. 
From the private opinion of September comes the> public 
opinion of October. Any leaders who bow their heads to 
pure public opinion at any time, are burying their heads in 
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the shifting sands of the desert. They have repeatedly done 
just this. Baldwin did little else? And in ascertaining public 
opinion the politicians and the Press have frequently relied 
on the crudest methods. They have gone among “the 
people ” as M.P.s or as Press reporters and asked people’s 
opinions. The replies they get are particularly influenced by 
the prestige position of the questioner. The more socially 
important the questioner, the greater the social sanction on 
replying in terms which the person questioned believes form 
a respectable answer. But to a lesser degree the same 
objection applies to all opinion material collected direct, so 
long as the person collecting the information is in the 
position of a stranger. Unfortunately, all members of the 
upper and professional classes (who run the country) are in 
this position when they talk to the seventy-four per cent 
under four pounds a week. That is why they continue so 
strikingly out of touch with the ordi common-sense 
feelings of the ordinary common people. That is why, for 
instance, editors and peers continue at all times to proclaim 
that the country is unshakably and uniquely united. 

Public opinion can now be redefined in more concrete 
terms. Public opinion is what Po will say out loud _to anyone. 
It is an overt, and not necessarily candid, part of your private 
opinion. It is only when opinions have reached this level 
that they are freely discussed and gain a mass currency, an 
upward impact. Many things which agitate many minds 
never reach this level at all.1. And generally opinions can 


1 Throughout this discussion I am thinking in terms of the mass of the population, ~ 


the — I have been living among and studying for nearly four years now, in 
Worktown (industrial Lancashire), in Metrop (a typical London dormitory), in the 
East End, and recently also in the border villages of Wales. Readers of The Political 
terly will not always recognise their own behaviour here, though I believe that 
of us are to some extent affected by the process which I am trying to reconstruct. 
But the intellectual and the leader type of person are less affected by respectability, at 
least in the area of opinion. In Worktown and Metrop there are a mere of 
ople who are not accepting the social standards of their group and culture. In 
orktown, for instance, with a population of one hundred thousand, the “ intelligent 
weeklies ” are read by less than a hundred people; a large part of the ulation 
have not been to London; Blackpool is the culture centre and literal Mecca; the 
vast majority know almost literally nothing about any country other than their own, 
and very few care a jot for Shakespeare. In the four volumes which we have now 
completed, and hope presently to publish, on Worktown life, I believe we have shown 
the overwhelming importance of the done thing, of people’s ideas of the past and 
people’s ideas of their personal futures. In Worktown the great asset is — q 
the great Utopia security. The second has proved impossible in the modern world 
since about 1929, and particularly in the cotton area to which Worktown belongs. 
Emphasis on the first has therefore, if anything, increased. 
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only reach this level if they receive social sanction—that is, 
evidence of external, authoritative, and preferably numerous, 
support. If private opinion finds itself socially sanctioned, it 
may very rapidly emerge as public opinion. The result is a 
“ surprising ” upsurge, sometimes even revolutionary. But 
to those who are in touch with the masses at the level of 
private opinion, of wife and dream, there should be nothing 
unexpected about it. 

Having thus defined public opinion, and distinguished it 
as part of private opinion, it is now necessary to subdivide 
public opinion into two sorts : 

(@) Public opinion which is the overt though often 
temporary opinion stated to a stranger by the private 
individual. Strictly speaking, therefore, public opinion 
when used in a democratic sense means the complex 
of different points of view ‘stated to strangers by forty 

million citizens. 

(2) Published opinion. ‘This is public opinion as reflected 
in the Press, B.B.C., news-reels, Parliament. It is the 
version of public opinion which is given wide 
currency through these channels. ~ 

Sometimes the only thing these two different sorts of 
public opinion have in common is the first three letters. 
Even that is misleading. For the first sort is in the pub’s 
public bar, but the second sort is concocted over sherry at 
the Carlton Club, on a terrace overlooking the river, or at 
Elvino’s in Fleet Street. Not deliberately concocted. But 
concocted nevertheless. For there is no getting away from 
this fact: the Press and Parliament version of public opinion 
is frequently miles away, from “real public opinion,” let 
alone private opinion. or first we have the falsification 
between the person’s actual (private) opinion and the version 
he gives out in public (public opinion), and second we have 
the falsification between public opinion and the version 
published (published opinion) 

Mass-Observation originated in this very problem, so is 
automatically engrossed in it. Charles Madge was a reporter, 
on the Daily Mirror, I was working as a navvy in a cotton-mill 
in Lancashire, when the Simpson crisis blew up. We were 


_ both so impressed by the differences between public opinion 
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and published opinion on Edward VIII and Mrs. Simpson 
that we started an organisation to find out what people really 
were saying (public opinion). We soon found it necessary 
to extend this into the more ephemeral regions of what 
— were thinking and murmuring. Ever since, we have 

en comparing published opinion with public opinion. 
Results will, we hope, one day make a vast and terrifying 
volume. For they reveal the extent to which the people are 
misrepresented, and the Government misled about the people ; 
they reveal the extent to which influential people will go to 
fake, often unconsciously, support for their own ambitious 
prejudices or profit interests. Zhe Times (Literary Supplement) 
once devoted a leader to (friendly) criticism of our data on 
this faking in the Munich crisis ; it said : 


‘Now it is quite true that a newspaper has no right 
to misrepresent or misreport that strength or weakness 
of a nation. But it is as easy to give up as it is easy 
to fall into catchwords ; and newspapers, or the more 
serious among them, may urge that they have another 
function than that of conducting a census of opinion. 
This function is to help to form an opinion, guide it, 
give it articulate expression, endeavour to make it 


1] 9? 


prevail. 


That is a fair enough statement of what newspapers try to 
do. Necessarily, they put forward opinions which are their 
own, those of the proprietors or editors or some other 
persons or groups. If they confined themselves to this 
activity and were frank about it, we should have been spared 
some of the less edifying spectacles of recent years. Unfor- 
tunately, every great newspaper has found it necessary at 
times to pretend that its own opinion is public opinion—thus 
giving nt seme to its own complaints and campaigns. We 


have on our files hundreds of cuttings which reflect this 
process and from which I select at random the following 
from the Observer (23.10.38), the Evening Standard (23.1.39), 
and the Sanday Express (18.8.40). (Hereafter italics are mine, 
and are used to show published opinions, i.e. incorrect 
generalisations about the state of public opinion on the 
subject at the time) : 
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“The British people remain firmly convinced that Mr. f 
Chamberlain is right in standing for the principle of 
friendly negotiation and respect of Germany’s further 
claims.” (Observer) 

“ The suggestion was made this morning that shop 
stewards in the aircraft factories are preparing an hour- 
and-a-half strike as a protest against the British Govern- 
ment’s failure to intervene. 

“Such action would be resented by the nation at 
/Jarge as an attempt to use an industrial lever for political 
purposes.” (Evening Standard.) 

““We, the common people of Britain, must see that the 
Germans collectively pay that price (of virtual oblitera- 
tion). We must insist in our leaders presenting the bill 
and enforcing the payment. That is the burning decision 
of every one of us who has seen something of the tragedy 
of the air raids.” (Sunday Express.) 

All three quotations are pure published opinion, false versions 
of public opinion at the time. Actual investigations and 
detailed evidence at the public and private leveis on these 
(and scores of other) occasions, justify us in saying this. 
The third quotation is a particularly fine example, from an 
atticle signed by the editor. It is, to say the least, strange 
to find Mr. John Gordon referring to himself as “we, the 
common people of Britain.” Actually, one of the most 
striking features of the very detailed investigations made into 
air-raid reactions all over the country has been the way in 
which, so far (Aug. 20), little resentment has been aroused 
against the German pilots or people. It has become a perfect 
habit for editors to believe they are writing as the repre- 
sentatives of the people. (Indeed, the editor of one wore 
writes under the name of “ The Man in the Street,” another 
styles himself “ Man o’ the People.”) This technique is 
by no means confined to the mass papers. The responsible 
Press are fond of it. For instance, the editorial of the Times 
on August 2nd, 1940: 

“The disclosure that a staff of canvassers has been 
nosing out opinion in the homes and public houses of 
the country Aas stirred public resentment much more deeply. 
The public is not merely annoyed by the recourse to an 
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expensive, superfluous and much overrated device for 
ascertaining its mind, but ## is_also exasperated by the 
manifestation of the Ministry as a self-appointed custodian 
of its ‘ moral.’ ” 
This particular point, thus dealt with by the most 
“responsible ” paper, casts a particularly bright light on the 
whole technique. The daily press, in late July, anthed a 
violently unfavourable campaign against an organisation 
known as the Wartime Social Survey. This organisation, an 
exact and interesting scientific machine for testing public 
opinion (not related to mass-observation), was established by 
the Ministry of Information. They were finding it impossible 
to discover real public opinion ; they were beginning to find 
the Press versions inadequate. They began to go direct to 
the public, with sixty doorstep interviewers. In common 
with all other organisations which go straight to the public 
and seek opinions, the Wartime Social Survey (run inde- 
pendently and under unimpeachable academic auspices) found 
an overwhelming majority interested in the interviews, while 
a large proportion invited the interviewers into the house to 
take a seat and have some form of refreshment. Ordinary 
people welcome the opportunity to state their “ public 
opinions ” in this way; they feel, especially since the war, 
that they have inadequate opportunities for saying anything. 
This system ran excellently for several months before the 
Press even heard of it. Thousands of people were uncom- 
plainingly interviewed. ‘Then one day some enterprising 
reporter got an angle. Within twenty-four hours the Press 
was shouting against the scheme, and for ten days they ran 
it, with cartoons in most of the dailies, editorial comment, 
main front-page headline on several occasions. In almost 
every item the Press said that public opinion was outraged 
at the scheme; a few examples : 

“The average housewife considers, for instance, that the 
amount of soap she has in the house és entirely her own 
affair. Nor is she willing to discuss with strangers how she 
feels about the invasion. Her husband is of the same 
mind.” (Daily Telegraph.) 

“The idea of sounding public opinion by doorstep 
enquiries can hardly have been produced by a British 
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mind. Nothing could be at once more unpopular or more 
futile.” (Observer.) 

“‘ There is no need for these door-to-door Paul Prys. 
Ordinary folk resent their questioning and, when they have 
collected and tabulated all the answers that are vouchsafed 
to them, their reports are not likely to be worth the 
paper they are written on.” (Peopke.) 

“Thousands of amateur inquisitors were let loose on the 
land, armed with notebook and pencil to swarm from 
house to house ‘ to find out what people are thinking.’ 
This is called a Gallup survey and is probably one of 
the stupidest notions in existence. It suits America 
admirably, but it doesn’t suit the people of this country.” 
(Bystander.) 

As a test, when the Press was screaming at its loudest, Mass- 
Observation (which doesn’t usually do doorstep work) made 
two hundred interviews on delicate political subjects (including 
the campaign itself) in London and Lancashire. There were 
no refusals, or resentments ; plenty of adverse comment on 
the Press campaign. There has been no effect on subsequent 
interviewing work. It would seem then that this was a 
particularly significant example of pubiished opinion. There 
wasn’t any public opinion basis to the thing at all; but the 
Press couldn’t have conducted the campaign unless they had 
represented the public as behind them. They wanted to 
conduct the campaign partly because they wanted, largely in 
their own interests, to get rid of Duff Cooper, whom they 
regarded as unfriendly to the Press; and partly because, in 
their own interests, they did not want the Government to have 
any direct access to genuine public opinion, when much of 
their strength and power lies in convincing the Government 
that they reflect public opinion and that all the uproars they 
make are in the public interest. (Many of them are, of 
course.) So they — out published opinion to confuse 
Cc / 


the expression of pub o< 

1Not the least illuminating part of the whole story is the way in which Press 
reporters besieged the Wartime Social Survey to try and find out where their inter- 
viewers were working, while at the same time the Press was full of statements that 
the public were furious about the survey, complaining to the police and writing to 
the ts, etc. During the height of the campaign the Wartime Social Survey made 
several hundred interviews in a London borough. To this day, neither the Press 
nor anybody else have had a word of complaint, and not a single journalist has been 
able to locate anyone interviewed! Or even to find the borough. 
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But the most significant thing here, as in so many other 
cases investigated, is the failure of the Press campaign to 
alienate people against doorstep interviewing. And this 
raises the further element in public opinion, one which we have 
already mentioned, but not yet defined, the Social Sanction. 


SocraL SANCTION. 

Social sanction, as the word is used here, works mainly 
in two ways: 

(1) Some one individual high up in the social hierarchy 
supperts Or sponsors some movement or habit. The 
higher the person the more immediately acceptable to 
the general public. Thus charities and voluntary 
organisations attempt to have royalty as nominal 
president. Thus there are defined leaders of fashion, 
most followed of whom is the Duchess of Windsor. 
Thus, when the Queen casually picked up a dart 
eighteen months ago at a Slough Social Centre and 
threw it at a board, the habit of dart-playing jumped 
several hundred per cent in the South of England 
and among the upper and middle classes who had 
previously indulged relatively little. 

(2) Many people lower down support or sponsor. It has 
to be a targe ttumber, preferably a majority. When 
people feel that other people are doing some novel 
thing or holding some novel opinion, there is no 
longer any need to keep the wish to do it (conscious 
or unconscious) down in private opinion. Thus, the 
Lambeth Walk was put across on the majority sanction 
level. Thus, innumerable advertisers exploit this 
sanction, by simply saying that one or five or ten 
million people use or read or follow such and such a 
commodity or person. Such statements are in them- 
selves adequate inducement to new consumers. 

If the first sanction operates, the second usually follows 
automatically. It is more difficult for the second to operate 
without the first ; and the individuals who are in the position 
to give a big social sanction are also people who are rich 
and with the interests and opinions connected with riches ; 
they are, therefore, unwilling to support or sponsor certain 
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types of mass opinion. This is where the Press cuts in. In 
its editorials, its news and its advertising, the Press repeatedly 
uses the sanction of numbers—type (2) above. Those who 
decide the policy of the papers act, therefore, as anonymous 
sponsors of the sanction (1) type, through the machinery of 
presenting their own opinions and wishes as if they were 
held by a large number of the population, i.e. sanction (2). 
Sometimes, especially in commercial advertising, their claim 
to represent large numbers of people is correct ; sometimes 
their claim is incorrect. We have called such cases published 
opinion. 

Now, when the Press (for instance) puts forward its 
views as public opinion, it is sometimes successful and 
sometimes unsuccessful in working-up the public to support 
these views. Our researches over the past three years have 
clearly shown that success very rarely comes when the Press’s 
version of public opinion is not an accurate reflection of 
what already exists in public opinion or private opinion. 
That is to say, when the Press can, either by intuition or by 
investigation, exploit the underlying trends in private opinion, 
it can sanction these and bring them rushing up into public 
opinion. Whereas at the start of its campaign public opinion 
was not in agreement, by the end of the campaign public 
opinion may be in agreement. This happened, for instance, 
in the Chamberlain crisis (already discussed). Private opinion 
had long been anti-Chamberlain. Most of the Press had 
long thought (or pretended) that the country was behind 
Chamberlain. But when the Press went round to anti- 
Chamberlain (largely in reporting the parliamentary debate 
in early May), and especially emphasised the attack of Sir 
Roger Keyes—who provided a sanction of the number (1) 
type (being famous as a brave sailor and not tarnished by 
the suspicion which the public have about opposition to the 
Prime Minister from orthodox politicians)—they produced 
an up-tush from private into public opinion. 

But when the Press (or anyone else) merely produces 
published opinion—that is its own version of public opinion 
which is based on nothing in the people’s minds—then it is 
very seldom successful in producing any public reaction at 
all. It is often successful in making some politicians, especially 
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on the level of Aldermen and Peers, believe that the Press 
version is real public opinion; this influences the actions 
and decisions of responsible people, sometimes with unfor- 
tunate effects. But the Press is not successful in makin 
ordinary people pleased or annoyed about things which do 
not exist either in their public opinion or in the larger area 
of their private opinion. Two classic cases of this type are 
the immense Press campaign against President Roosevelt in 
America before the last Presidential Election; and the 
Beaverbrook-Rothermere Empire Free Trade campaign in 
this country. Both of these failed, and their failure revealed 
serious limitations on the power of the Press—limitations 
which the Press seems unready to admit. We have already 
described the similar failure of the Press campaign against 
the Wartime Social Survey. 

There are many other instances of this failure available. 
It has become a sort of axiom in the Co-operative Movement 
that when the Beaverbrook press start one of their periodic 
campaigns against the Co-ops., sales and membership increase. 
A Press campaign against rationing last winter was a vested 
interest campaign, which dragged in all the usual paraphernalia 
of published opinion. In fact, as surveys by Mass-Observation 
and the British It Institute of Public Opinion showed, a large 
majority of the population favoured rationing ; the Press 
campaign did nothing to alter this, because most people, both 
privately and publicly, thought rationing a reasonable 
procedure. 

On the other hand, the recent campaign in favour of 
interning all aliens did have an effect, because, as detailed 
studies in the past have shown, a large part of the population 
are privately anti-alien and anti-Semitic, though their public 
opinion (e.g. to doorstep interviewers) is dominantly tolerant 
and anti-anti-Semitic. The Press campaign, led by the 
Rothermere section, in a few weeks moved public opinion 
from a large majority in favour of tolerance into a large 
majority in favour of “intern them all.” Here the Press, 
aided by external events, successfully tapped private opinion, 
did not merely base the campaign on non-existent feelings. 

It is not the place of an observer to assess the effects of 
these campaigns, which sometimes do not seem to be based 
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on any careful assessment of the real “ public interest,” and 
have on several occasions been conspicuously conducted in 
the interests of a very small section of the community. But 
it can be noted that every time the Press conducts a campaign 
which is pure published opinion, it has the effect of makin 
many people puzzled and suspicious. By tampering with 
opinion, by regarding public opinion as a vague word which 
can be raked out to support an editorial argument, the Press 
plays with fire. 

The Press would be working in its own long-term 
interests, as well as in the public interest, if it always took its 
responsibilities to the public 100 per cent seriously and if it 
asked itself frequently the question to which a preliminary 
answer has been attempted here : “‘ What is Public Opinion ?” 
But the deeper question for democracy and far-seeing leader- 
ship, and one needing a regular, accurate, objective answer, 
is “ What is Private Opinion ?” 
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THE COLONIES IN THE WAR 
By A. Creecu Jones, M.P. 


HE loyalty of the colonial peoples to the Crown 

and Great Britain is one of the impressive facts 

about the British colonial empire today. It is not 

—— that the great majority of these people 

really know much about the issues of the war or 
much about Europe and its national rivalries, even if some 
of the colonies are directly involved in the struggle and 
others are experiencing direct results from it. The war was 
seen by the more educated colonial people as at first a 
European conflict in which the colonies could help Britain 
with money and goods; now it is seen to be of vaster 
dimensions, in which even their man-power may be allowed 
to contribute. In the widest sense, the interests of the 
colonial peoples are involved in the issues of this tragic 
breakdown of civilisation. 

Up to a month or so ago, the colonial governments and 
native rulers had given to the British Government seven and 
a half million pounds in cash and {1,150,000 in loans free 
of interest. £400,000 had been subscribed to Red Cross 
work and charities and big sums had been raised to buy 
aeroplanes and patrol boats, hospital supplies and comforts. 
The wealthy Malaya States gave {2,000,000 in cash and 
impoverished Barbados £125,000. The grants werfe not 
officially inspired. On the contrary, the Secretary of State 
was obliged to say in one instance, that is typical of others : 
“While these magnificent gestures are greatly appreciated 
the local needs of the Native Administration (Nigeria) must 
come first.” A leading West Indian says: “there is one 
serious regret that we have here in Jamaica; up to now we 
cannot persuade the Government to sanction the Council 
voting money towards a contribution to the war.” 20,160 
bottles of rum were given instead, and “‘ The Gleaner” raised 
£25,000 to buy bombers. Poor colonies like Nyasaland gave 
£32,850 to buy aircraft and also a gift of £20,000. The 
Banabans, a native community on Ocean Island in the 
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Pacific, sent £12,500 and could not be persuaded to reduce 
it to £2,000. A section of the Chagga tribe in Tanganyika 
levied each of themselves a portion of their harvest in coffee 
and maize, and the Kilimanjaro native co-operative union 
raised 20,000 shillings; the natives of Southern Rhodesia 
collected threepenny and sixpenny bits to help the war effort. 
Little less than {10 millions have been raised in one way or 
the other. 

This widespread generosity has been accompanied often 
with somewhat embarrassing expressions of goodwill. The 
leaders of political opinion in Cyprus sent a deputation to 
the Governor to tell him that during the war all political 
agitation was suspended. In the West Indies many labour 
organisations suggested that they should stop their political 
and industrial agitation for the war period. Some colonial 
legislatures thought that all grants from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund should be suspended for the duration. This 
mood has not prevented digtculties cropping up and troubles 
coming to a head in some territories. The most tragic strike 
was in the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia where labour 
standards are deplorable. We await the Report of the Com- 
mission as to the circumstances in which 17 Africans lost 
their lives. There have also been industrial disputes in 
Singapore. 

Nevertheless, the people of most territories have felt 
obliged to acquiesce in the reactions consequent on wat. 
Executives have, of course, been armed with unusual powers 
to deal with emergency and military needs. In the early days 
of the war the Secretary of State expressed his jealous regard 
for the maintenance of civil liberty. In truth, there have 
been few lapses in spite of irksome regulations. There has 
been occasional apprehension as, for instance, the suppression 
of a trade union demonstration in Trinidad, the use of censor- 
ship in West Africa, the suppression of native societies in 
Kenya, the arbitrary arrests and indefinite detention of Jewish 
Trade Union leaders in Palestine, and the handling of disputes 
in Singapore. A few agitators have been detained indefinitely. 
There were stronger grounds for the detention of Uriah 
Butler in Trinidad than for the procedure adopted against 
Wallace Johnson in Sierra Leone. Meantime, the legalising 
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of Peaceful Picketing has been refused in British Guiana, 
Barbados and the Straits. In those colonies where elections 
for legislatures take place, such arrangements have been 
postponed for the war and consideration of political and 
constitutional reform ye mews An interesting move by 
Mr. MacDonald was an informal comparative study by Lord 
Hailey, in the British dependencies of West, East and Central 
Africa, of forms, technical working, and future development 
of native administration. A similar study is now being made 
into the principles and methods in Northern Rhodesia. 

The slowing down of social and economic progress was 
a reaction generally expected. Ten years ago the world 
depression badly affected many colonial areas. Recovery 
from the social reaction of these years has been slow. A 
year ago, the Secretary of State hoped that war would 
interfere with the social programmes of the colonies very 
little. He directed Governors to maintain the quality of the 
important welfare services even if officers were seconded for 
emergency work or found new duties to perform, and he 
asked that there should be consultation with him before any 
reduction was made in personnel and expenditure. “ It is 
most important,” he wrote, “that ordinary jobs should be 
carried on as usual. The employment, general well-being, 
health and morale of our civilian populations have got to be 
maintained.” But as the war has developed the difficulties 
in most colonies have increased and important modifications 
of pro es have been inevitable. 

It should be noted, in passing, that many hopes of colonial 
advance were entertained on the eve of the war. For a few 
years there had been considerable activity in colonial matters. 
A number of official enquiries had spread much light on the 
condition of the colonial empire. Parliament and public 
were agreed that our colonial matters were in a grievous and 
intolerable condition. The Government had agreed that the 
facilities of Parliamentary supervision should be improved. 
The internal organisation of the Colonial Office was slowly 
adjusted and important administrative changes were 
inaugurated. Mote attention was directed to economic, 
social and labour problems : a social services department for 
health, housing and education was created and the economic 
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department strengthened. A variety of colonial subjects 
excited interest. A Royal Commission had been at work on 
the West Indies; another had recently reported on the 
future relations of Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland ; a Committee of the Economic Advisory Council 
had drawn attention to the appalling conditions of nutrition 
in the Empire; important reports were being studied on 
higher education in Africa; the future of the High Com- 
missioner’s territories in South Africa was the subject of 
much speculation; the working of the constitution of 
Ceylon was under review; the European Highlands policy 
in Kenya had reached its final stages; the distress ot New- 
foundland and failure of the Commission Government to 
improve prospects was a subject of anxiety ; the I.L.O. had 
adopted a series of conventions for native industrial protec- 
tion, recruitment and regulation of labour contracts, and 
these were being steadily implemented ; the Colonial Market- 
ing Board and Colonial Advisory Committees were getting 
into stride, and, in most Colonies, Labour Departments were 
being created and the right of free combination admitted. 
In addition, so far as Africa was concerned, the Hailey Report 
had aroused wide interest and brought much new knowledge 
and suggestion for colonial discussion and action. 

In so big and varied a field of constructive possibility, 
the war has brought uncertainty and delay. Undoubtedly, 
several important developments have taken place in spite of 
war. A new Colonial Development and Welfare Act has 
been passed, preliminary steps have been taken to co-ordinate 
and increase colonial research and a beginning has been made 
with the recommendations of the West Indian Commission. 
An earlier Act, concerned more to create trade and employ- 
ment in this country than to promote colonial well-being, 
had made available for economic schemes {1 million per 
year in grants and loans. Its restrictions had been so tightly 
drawn that, in spite of the crying needs of the colonies, social 
services have been denied aid, and after ten years only £5 
millions had been paid in grants and £3 millions in loans. 
Grants-in-aid were often resorted to in the same years and 
£12 millions had been paid in this way. By the new Act, 
£5 millions a year becomes available for schemes of economic, 
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social and agricultural development in the widest sense. In 
other words, the new policy abandons the idea that a Colony 
should have only those services which it can afford to main- 
tain out of its own resources. 

The new Act also makes available £500,000 a year for 
colonial research. It is proposed to put research on a wider 
and more regular basis and to set up a special adviso 
committee over which Lord Hailey will preside. It has taken 
a long time for a great Empire rightly to appreciate the 
importance of adequate and continuous research into such 
vital things as health, disease of plants and animals, use of 
soils, and social development. 

The major recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the West Indies were also accepted. The non-publication 
of the Report was a mistake. The Chamberlain Government 
thought it wise to take an ostrich view of British administra- 
tion. Evidently, that Government was not robust enough 
to face the facts about the colonies. The same stupidity 
happens in broadcasting to-day. The public are entitled 
to have a more realistic picture of colonial problems and 
conditions than the complacent talks colonial governors on 
leave have given them in recent months. The West Indian 
Commissioners were downright. They asked that £1,000,000 
a year for twenty years should be provided for social welfare 
and development, and that there should be a special organisa- 
tion set up, independent of the West Indian Colonial Govern- 
ments, to administer these funds. Grants amounting to 
£350,000 were made for schemes already submitted. Sir 
Frank Stockdale was appointed Comptroller, and an Inspector- 
General of Agriculture, Advisors on Labour, Public Health, 
Education and Social Welfare have been selected, and the 
work of implementing many of the recommendations is in 
hand. 

Important as these departures in policy are, there remain 
the difficulties of war. Material—steel, for example—for 
economic schemes is more difficult to get and more costly ; 
freight charges and insurance have risen and transport 
facilities inwards and outwards are more limited. There are 
new problems of markets for exportable surpluses and the 
economic life of the colony has now to be planned in the 
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new and changing circumstances of the world today. Lord 
Lloyd, like Mr. George Hall, the Under-Secretary, has 
warned Parliament and the Colonial Governments of these 
unpleasant facts : “ It is vitally important that the interruption 
of social services should be kept to the minimum, but it is 
useless to pretend that at present we can carry on as usual 
with the normal services, meagre as some of them are. Still 
less is there at present a chance of making much progress 
with our plans for colonial development . . . it is a matter 
of material and personnel.” It is clear that some services 
have already suffered, as, for example, anti-soil erosion 
services in East Africa. Educational progress in Nigeria is 
held up; public works in Northern Rhodesia and British 
Honduras are reduced; British Guiana is asked to wait for 
happier times, and the expansion of social services in Kenya 
is stopped. Only the bare essential services are now possible 
in Africa. 

The Colonies have also to face great defence expenditure. 
Few details of military cost are available. The gifts to 
Britain have depleted their accumulations, capital and reserves. 
Most colonies are raising defence forces or releasing men for 
service further afield. It will be recalled that the Cypriot 
Transport Unit was sent to France, that Southern Rhodesian 
Air Units are operating in Kenya, that Newfoundland has 
sent men for patrol work in the Navy and in forestry, that 
the local regiments in the West Indies have been reformed 
and the King’s African Rifles and African Frontier Forces 
increased. The Conference of East Africa Governors has 
been reconstituted and steps have been taken to co-ordinate 
the defences of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The 
Secretary of State recently reminded the colonies that it 
would be contrary to public interest to reduce the efficiency 
of the colonial services by releasing men for the armed 
forces in Britain; men who can be spared should join the 
local forces; the capacity of the colonies to support and 
defend themselves as well as produce raw materials of 
importance to the war effort should not be jeopardised. Most 
colonies, meantime, have adopted conscription. 

In adjusting themselves to the war, colonial administra- 
tions ought not to be allowed to fall into a mood of helpless 
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reaction. That would be inconsistent with all our professions 
and protestations in this war. Indeed, in some services, 
particularly labour, progress is actually being made. The 
colonial governments have also been asked to see that the 
cost of war falls as lightly on the shoulders of the working 
people as possible. Public statements have been made about 
this and a proportion of the expenditure will be found by 
customs and excise duties and by more equitable direct 
taxation. The importance of the last method has been 
stressed in a number of recent official statements. Mr. 
MacDonald also told the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
that it would not be appropriate to use an official majority 
in order to secure any taxation intended to assist the Imperial 
Government in the prosecution of the war over and above 
the revenue needs of the colony. The Government has 
already relieved a number of colonies of certain heavy 
indebtedness. More than {11 millions owed by various 
colonial Governments was transferred to the Home Govern- 
ment. Whatever stupidities, or extravagance in policy, or 

romises to speculators and guarantees to shareholders may 

included in this sum, the decision was overdue. 

Other effects of the war should now be noted. In spite 
of many improvements in Colonial Office administration and 
of the increased professional ability of the staff in recent 
years, that office has given little bold and imaginative 
economic direction. Research has been insufficient, little 
systematic planning has been encouraged, and very limited 
assistance has been forthcoming either in marketing or 
finance. It is doubtful if there was much intelligent anticipa- 
tion of war-time needs. There was little accumulation or 
storage of stocks; no well-devised and generally known 
system of distribution or clear understanding between 
London and the Colonial Governments as to what their 
contribution should be. In the early days of the war the 
Colonial Marketing Board was suspended and the Economic 
Department of the Colonial Office enlarged. A business 
adviser was appointed. Before the war, international control 
schemes and quota arrangements existed in tin, copper, rubber, 
sugar and tea. Most of these could not function properly 
in the new circumstances. Rapidly the Government intro- 
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duced a system of controls and bulk purchase designed to 
secure for the Allies colonial raw materials, to prevent 
supplies reaching the enemy, to conserve exchange and to 
effect economies in shipping. In some instances, as cocoa, 
sisal, oil seed, ground nuts, po oils, and sugar, colonial 
producers were safeguarded by the Government arranging 
to buy the whole export production at prices little above 
those which obtained prior to the outbreak of war. The 
tin and sugar schemes were maintained and an increased 
output of tin, rubber and other essential commodities was 
encouraged. War brought with it, of course, a great demand 
for the major export products of certain colonies—copper 
from Rhodesia, tin and rubber from Malaya, oil from 
Trinidad—and some of the interests associated with these 
products enjoy just now intense activity and “ prosperity.” 
The cocoa crop in West Africa illustrates the difficulty of 
economic arrangements in war-time. Much of West African 
prosperity depends on cocoa. The central European market 
of 100,000 tons was lost by the war and subsequently the 
collapse of France and Scandinavia struck other severe blows 
at this great colonial export trade. Early the Government 
took steps to avert disaster to the growers by securing 
the total crop at a fixed price. The shippers received their 
profits for the buying, but the price to the farmers covered 
the many interests which stand between producer and 
exporter. Although the Government assumed big risks, 
the growers are still very discontented because the goods 
they import in exchange have risen greatly in price. 
Undoubtedly, the import trade of West Africa is very profit- 
able and is in an utterly unsatisfactory condition. But the 
situation resolves itself into this: a fixed unprofitable price 
is received by the grower: profits are made by shippers and 
importers, traders, merchants and storekeepers. Loss of 
markets and shipping space increase the Government loss, 
while the storage capacity is full to overflowing. Con- 
sequently, quantities of cocoa have been destroyed, and next 
year much of the crop will be destroyed because there will 
be neither shipping nor markets nor possible storage. 
Another interesting economic feature in many colonies 
stands out. The emphasis of economic policy has been for 
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colonies to increase export commodities and to receive the 
part payment which is returned to the colonies in manufac- 
tured goods from Britain. Thus external trade has been 
underlined and insufficient importance attached to the 
standard of living of the colonial people. Such concentration 
of production on one or more exports has brought disastrous 
results in periods of depression. Yet Commissions and 
Advisers have all reiterated the importance of local industries, 
land settlement, mixed farming, improved methods of 
husbandry, production for local consumption and, where 
possible, a variety in exportable products. The necessity of 
war is, however, giving a great stimulus to this better policy. 
The Secretaries of State have urged that the colonies should 
increase the production of foodstuffs for domestic consumption 
so that, as far as possible, they may be independent of 
imported supplies. Colonial Governments have Senn asked, 
while trying to maintain suitable trading and thereby support 
public revenue, to practise a more self-supporting economy 
so as to reduce shipping demands and secure a new balance 
in local consumption between imports and home-grown 
foods, etc. Some colonies already report that they are 
seriously tackling the finding of substitutes for imported 
goods and creating suitable local industries. But, in any 
case, unless rapid adjustments are made, undisposable surpluses 
will accumulate because of inadequate storage in the absence 
of shipping and the loss of markets. 

A new economic policy for a colony is far from ea: - 
There are interests which thrive on imports and trading and 
manufactures and which are not enthusiastic about the 
sacrifice of trade to a better balanced economy. In addition, 
some colonies rely on their revenues from imports and they 
cannot easily find alternative revenues or crops, particularly 
where producers are poor in skill and technical knowledge. 
Some Colonies which mainly depend on one or two products 
have already tried to find alternative crops. Sea Island 
cotton is an experiment in point. It was introduced in 
the West Indies because of their undue dependence on the 
single crop of sugar. By research, breeding of suitable strains 
of cotton, by co-operative ginneries and by organisation of 
otderly marketing, with an Advisory Council in London, 
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substantial progress has been made. But in any long view 
of colonial development, it must be conceded that economic 
progress is not necessarily the business development of 
British trading interests. Colonies need better nutrition and 
more welfare measures and more diverse industries and, 
generally, fewer exportable crops. 

This war has already had another important consequence 
to the Colonies. It is an interesting speculation how far the 
events of war will destroy colour discrimination in the 
Empire. The removal of the colour bar so that colonial 
people not European born may be eligible for service in the 
fighting services was a belated and half-hearted step made 
some months ago. The commissions are difficult to obtain, 
and, in.any case, are only for the emergency. In the French 
West Indies discrimination has long been abolished, and in 
Africa the British administration will find itself co-operating 
in Chad with M. Eboué, a black colonial Governor. One 
can only hope that the experience and British war protestations 
against Germany for the practice of race discrimination will 
lead to recognition of the right of coloured people to the 
fuilest fore ap mn in the government and control of the 
areas to which they belong. 

Italy’s belligerency has changed many colonial areas into 
zones of military operation. British Somaliland has been 
evacuated: it was an area where comparatively little of 
social and economic importance resulted from our control. 
Palestine has assumed a vast importance in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The conflicting interests of Arabs and Jews 
have not been resolved, but the latter have offered all their 
resources without bargain in the struggle they know to be 
their own. In Gibraltar, a big section of the civilian popula- 
tion has been evacuated to Britain. Kenya is defending her 
northern frontiers. The Royal Air Force has been helped 
by the South African and Rhodesian Air Forces operating 
against the Italians in Abyssinia and Somaliland. The 
Government of the Union of South Africa attach significance 
to the support they are giving in the defence of the African 
colonies. Should the area of war be enlarged and Spain and 
Portugal forced into line with Germany and Italy, South 
Africa will play a greater part in the two neighbouring 
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Portuguese colonies and in developments further north. 

Of great importance are recent developments on the far 
side of the Atlantic. In the West Indies and Bermuda the 
United States Government now has territory leased as air and 
naval bases. Whatever effects the use of military bases by 
an external power may have on a colony, there is no official 
deceit in the announcement that the proposal is in fact no 
bartering of British territory and British subjects in return 
for American assistance. Both Great Britain and the United 
States have a common interest in defence of the Panama and 
the Eastern American waters. The West Indian people, with 
little apprehension but much reluctance, have accepted the 
suggestion as necessary and inevitable in war. 

Finally, the Government should examine whether the 
war situation affords an unusual opportunity of carrying 
Colonial policy an important stage forward. Discussion on 
Colonial collaboration between the French and British 
Governments last spring opened out a prospect of immense 
usefulness. The two powers agreed to a regular liaison and 
exchange of information, to local consultation and co-opera- 
tion, to arrangements as to production and marketing, and 
to collaboration on health and other colonial local interests. 
The adherence of Chad, the Cameroons, and Gabon to Free 
France, and the promises of British help to these territories 
for the continuance of the struggle will probably lead to the 
organising of many of the arrangements contemplated by 
M. Mandel and Mr. MacDonald before France collapsed. 
The Belgian Congo is on the friendliest terms with the 
neighbouring British colonies in Africa and has also placed 
its great resources at the service of the common cause. The 
Dutch Empire has also vast reserves of wealth and population, 
and their West Indian colonies are already occupied to defend 
their important oil refineries. The combined overseas 
territories of France, Belgium, Holland and Britain make an 
impressive picture of colonial administration, readily adaptable 
for mutual and beneficial co-operation. 

The war naturally compels co-operation in respect to 
certain strategic and economic problems. All the colonies 
have marketing difficulties; often the same products to 
dispose of ; an equal interest in agriculture and health, and 
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problems in respect to native administration. The British 
and French, for instance, are equally concerned about destroy- 
ing the breeding centres of the migratory locusts in West 
Africa; tsetse flies, mosquitoes, and locusts do not respect 
frontiers. If amalgamation of the territories in Africa as a 
step to a world-wide colonial system seems somewhat remote, 
there is no room for doubt that no one question in Africa 
can be studied in isolation. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to urge that steps should now be taken towards rationalising 
colonial policy and attaining a real co-operation in tespect 
to the broader problems of colonial life. 

It seems worth while considering whether an inter- 
colonial Council could function in London, composed of 
men representing the four empires, who can bring together 
and shape to the best advantage the many colonial schemes 
and projects for social, educational and political development 
in the territories within these empires. Or an inter-colonial 
Committee of the three powers concerned with Africa might 
make a start with the African continent. During the war 
such a Committee could develop pooling schemes, think 
out commercial concessions and arrangements, the ways and 
means of economic inter-dependence; it could barter, 
exchange, deal with currency and marketing problems, and 
it could shape long-term policies for mutual assistance where 
territories are contiguous. 

In any case, Britain and the Allied states associated with 
her in this struggle, ought to impress the world with their 
vigour, the extent of territory behind them in this fight, the 
great resources of raw materials and the large-scale co-opera- 
tion that has been secured. Britain ought to demonstrate its 
willingness to go on furthering in the Colonial Empire the 
ideals and the purposes which are actuating the British 
people. An inter-colonial Council would impress both 
Britain and the world, give greater confidence and stimulate 
propaganda work among the subjected peoples in European 
countries. It would show the world the loyalty of the 
Colonial peoples, the international spirit in which this nation 
was prepared to discharge its colonial duties and the possi- 
bilities of economic and political co-operation for colonial 
well-being as well as for a common purpose in the war. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE STATE 


By EMMELINE COHEN 


HE present war is leading to profound changes in 

family life, the consequences of which cannot be 

foretold. For a vast majority of families, the 

dispersal of the children from the more vulnerable 

cities and towns has meant a far deeper disturbance 
in their usual pattern of living than has the calling up of the 
men. The last war led to a fall in population, both through 
mortality and the fall in the birth rate. A similar sequence 
may be expected to tnis war. Already in the pre-war years 
there was a growing literature on the subject of the anticipated 
effects of a declining population on the economic life of the 
country. The family had become a subject of controversy. 
Discussion was largely focussed on numbers. The situation 
to-day is more complex, and far less capable of measurement 
by arithmetic. What will be the result of the dispersal from 
the towns on the physical and mental well being of the 
children ? Equally important is the effect of the dispersal on 
the attitudes of the parents. Will it in any way alter their 
views on the family, and on the kinds of policy they will find 
acceptable for the welfare of their children ? 

The responsibilities which the State assumed with regard 
to arrangements for the dispersal of the child population are 
but an added item in the steadily growing impact of the State 
on the family. The purpose of this article is to enquire how 
far a consistent policy can be discerned behind the mass of 
legislation which affects the family to-day. 

The most direct impact of the State on the family takes 
place through those laws which regulate the conditions of 
matriage, divorce, separation; which define legitimacy, and 
the mutual obligations of the partners of a marriage, and of 
parents and children. The radical changes which have taken 
place in these spheres in recent years surely reflect the decay 
of one conception of the family, and the emergence of another. 
What has gone is the rigid family, whose stability rested on 
the almost unlimited rights of the husband over the person 
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and property of his wife, and of a father over those of his 
children who were not of age. 

By slow stages this rigid pattern suffered modification, 
and the rights of the wife, mother and children received 
recognition. The first, and in some ways most important 
step was the passing of the Custody of Infants Act of 1839, 
which by giving the Court power to grant a wife living apart 
from her husband access to her children, and even custody 
of those under seven years of age, removed one of the reasons 
which until then forced a woman to remain under the same 
roof as a cruel or vicious husband. The opponents to the Bill 
were fully alive to its significance. Sir Ernest Sugden, one 
of its most implacable enemies, asserted in the House, that a 
woman’s rights should be sacrificed because “ to concede her 
rights against her husband was to concede her right to act 
independently, and anything which facilitated independent 
action on her part threatened to break up the family.” It was 
the first step in the break up of the family whose basis was 
the authority of the husband and father, and the first step in 
the establishment of the family whose basis was the welfare 
of all its members. The rigid family was further supported 
by inflexible marriage laws. Civil marriage was unknown in 
England until 1836. Until 1857 the Ecclesiastical Courts had 
jurisdiction over marriage, and although they might grant a 
judicial separation, they gave no right to remarriage, and to 
the woman, though she were the innocent party, no right to 
her property.! 

By slow stages the divorce laws have been reformed. 
Grounds for divorce are now, with one exception, the same 
for man or wife—the balance slightly in favour of the woman, 
in that she can petition for divorce on the grounds that her 
husband is guilty of homosexuality. The grounds for divorce 
have been widened as well as equalised, and now include such 
circumstances as desertion and incurable insanity. These 
and other provisions of the Act of 1937 go far to ensure that 
the form of a marriage shall not be maintained against the 
will of the partners, when their welfare demands divorce. 
Parliament has secured to married women the right to their 
own property, and has relieved husbands of responsibility 

1 Reiss, E, The Rights and Duties of Englishwomen (1934), page 13. 
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for debts contracted by their wives. As a result of the 
Administration of Justice Act of 1920, power was given to 
determine certain matrimonial causes on circuit. Thus 
divorce ceased to be a remedy open only to those wealthy 
— to bring their petition to the courts in London. 

e changes in the laws affecting children have been 
equally significant. Mothers have gained the right to the 
custody and guardianship of their children. But it is not 
only the rights of parents that are recognized. In the 
Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925, it is stated that, in settling 
a dispute, the court shall regard the welfare of the infant— 
a term which applies to all minors—as the paramount con- 
sideration. A similar regard for the child’s welfare is reflected 
in the Legitimacy Act, 1926, which, in certain circumstances, 
allows subsequent marriage of the parents to legitimise the 
offspring. 

In recent years, efforts have been made to protect those 
children whose parents abuse their rights. Parental obligations 
have become more closely defined. Before the passing of the 
Children’s Act, 1908, only the High Court had power to stop 
a parent who abused his rights in any way short of a manner 
held criminal at common law.'! Indeed, the only duty 
explicitly demanded of him was that he should not allow his 
legitimate children to become chargeable to the rates. Since 
1908 a number of Acts have been passed dealing with matters 
relating to children and young persons. There are now 
defined conditions in which the right of the parents may be 
superseded in the interests of the child, and in which the child 
may be removed from the custody of the parents, and placed 
in other hands. These conditions include personal cruelty, 
and life in an environment calculated to endanger the child’s 
moral welfare. It is an offence to cause a child unnecessary 
suffering. This suffering includes neglect to provide adequate 
food, clothing, or medical aid, or to take steps to secure these 
necessaries through the public assistance services. The fact 
that the parent does not believe in obtaining medical advice 
on religious grounds, has been held not to be an adequate 
excuse for failing to secure medical attention for his child.* 

1 Garnett, W. H.S. Children and the Law (1911), page 17. 


* Garnett, op. cit., page 38. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE STATE 


These Acts also make it an offence for parents to allow 
those of their children who are under sixteen years old to 
take part in certain kinds of dangerous performances. The 
Education Acts lay down the duty of every parent to see that 
his children receive efficient elementary instruction in the 
three “ r’s,” or, if they suffer from physical or mental dis- 
ability, to see that they receive appropriate instruction. The 
Inheritance (Family Provisions) Act of 1938 provides redress 
in certain circumstances for dependents for whom inadequate 
provision has been made in the will of parent or spouse. 
Thus step by step the mutual obligations of members of a 
family have been more closely defined. The Adoption Acts 
have now made it possible to create an artificial family 
relationship between a child and one who is not the natural 
parent. As a result of the Acts of 1926 and 1939 the adopted 
child has been placed in the same position as the natural 
child, except as regards succession. 

No less important than the changes in the laws directly 
concerned with the family has been the recognition by 
Parliament of responsibilities for the protection and welfare 
of children and of their mothers. Underlying the mass of 
social legislation can there be discerned any consistent 
attitude to the family ? This legislation may be divided into 
three groups: protective legislation, provision of services, 
and the provision of money benefits. 

Of the protective legislation, the most important is that 
which regulates the conditions of employment for children 
and young persons. There are regulations prohibiting the 
employment of children under twelve, and restricting the 
number of hours which a child of school age may work. 
Inadequate as these regulations undoubtedly are, they show 
the degree to which Parliament has accepted the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the labour of juveniles shall not be 
exploited in such a way as to injure their health or militate in 
too obvious a way against their welfare. Some of these 
regulations have indirectly increased parental responsibility. 
From the days of the Elizabethan Poor Law a parent has had 
the duty of maintaining his child. He had also the right to 
their services. The more adequate the protection of children 
from the exploitation of their immature powers, the greater 
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has been the burden on the parent of maintaining them, 

Quite obviously, the regulations controlling the labour 
of children grew up to meet specific conditions. They are 
inspired less by any positive conception of the welfare of 
young — than by the harmfulness of over-work and 
excessive physical strain. This statement is as true of recent 
Acts as of the older ones. For it can hardly be claimed that 
the restriction of hours for young persons under the age of 
16 to 44 hours a week, and for those between 16 and 18 years 
to 48 hours a week, does more than attempt to limit the evil 
conditions in which immature persons are expected to toil 
each day as long as adults. 

In view of the history of the social services, it would be 
unreasonable to search for a consistent attitude to the family 
in the legislation which instituted them. Particular needs 
came to be recognized, and the services were created to meet 
these needs. Thus after school attendance was made 
compulsory, it was found that ill or starving children could 
not benefit from the schooling they were compelled to 
undergo. There grew up in consequence the school medical 
services, and power was given to local authorities to provide 
meals for those whose under-nourished condition interfered 
with their education. In the hands of enlightened local 
authorities these powers have led to positive results. Implicit 
in this legislation is the assumption that the education, 
health and welfare of the child is a joint responsibility of 
parent and state. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare services sprang from 
the interest taken by voluntary associations, and later by 
enlightened local authorities, in infant mortality.1 The 
pioneers led the way, and the State followed. And so by 
degrees the kind of provision which local authorities are 
empowered to make for mothers and infants has expanded, 
until it includes care during pregnancy, birth and infancy, and 
the provision of cheap milk. It is not necessary here to 
enumerate all the various services which are provided. What 
is significant for our purpose is that it has come to be 
recognized that the health and welfare of the mother and her 


infant is the concern of the community. The functions of 
1 McCleary, G. F. The Early History of the Infant Welfare Movement (1933), 

page 122. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE STATE 


the State in relation to the family have been expanded. 

It remains to consider the attitude to the family as it is 
reflected in the various schemes under which allowances are 
payable for dependents, to meet particular emergencies. 
Many of these schemes share common features. Thus where 
allowances are made for dependent children, these allowances 
are tapered. This arrangement is clearly not founded on the 
needs of the family, but is rather designed to ensure that 
benefits shall not exceed wage levels. Since wages are not 
related to the needs of the family, it follows that benefit must 
not necessarily cover them. The tapered allowance also 
characterises allowances paid to the families of men serving 
in the forces. The purpose in this case is less clear. Can 
it be as a deterrent to the production of families? It is 
interesting to note that it has been expressly stated that the 
“family allowance is not intended to cover the full cost of 
maintenance of a soldier’s family ; it is a supplement to the 
soldier’s pay in aid of that maintenance.”? 

Not all the schemes accept the same definition of 
“dependent family.” The most notable example of this 
was the exclusion of adopted children from the right of 
benefit under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. On the 
other hand the interpretation given to “ dependent ” under 
the unemployment insurance and unemployment assistance 
schemes, and in the schemes for the granting of allowances 
to dependents of men serving in the forces, is in keeping with 
the seinaed attitude to the family, already described earlier 
in this article. Benefit is not restricted to the wife of the man 
who draws the allowance ; it may also be granted in respect 
of the woman who is ordinarily supported by the applicant.* 
Thus actualities take precedence over formalities, and 
recognition is given by the State to the applicants usual 
obligations. 

Sickness is at present the risk which offers the greatest 
threat to the security of the family. Since provision is not 
made in sickness or disablement benefit for the maintenance 
of dependents, the gap has to be met from savings, or from 
public assistance. Although this absence of dependents’ 


1 Allowances for Families, etc. Cmd. 6138, page 3. 
* Report for the Unemployment Assistance Board for 1938. Cmd. 6021, pp. 14-15. 
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benefit may be justified from a purely insurance point of view, 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the family it exemplifies 
the fragmentary way in which that welfare has been 
conceived. 

From this cursory examination of the relations between 
the State and the family to-day, certain facts emerge. It is 
clear that the authoritarian, rigid family pattern has been 
superseded by one which is more flexible, and in which the 
welfare, rights and duties of all the members are considered, 
When the family ceases to promote the welfare of its members, 
its break up is recognised to be in the best interests of all. 
Hence the basis of divorce has broadened, and the Children’s 
Acts have defined the conditions in which the rights of the 
parents may be superceded in the interests of the child. With 
the growth of social legislation, parental obligations have been 
more closely defined. At the same time the State has assumed 
an increasingly wide range of obligations. The death of a 
woman in child birth, is no longer an unfortunate accident 
which concerns only her family. A cynic might suspect that 
it took a declining birth rate to interest the authorities in 
infant and maternal mortality. 

It is clear that at the moment there is no defined policy 
towards the family. There are a number of policies which 

.affect different aspects of the life and welfare of the family. 

When the time comes for reconstruction after the war, a 
number of fresh problems are bound to arise, and old 
problems may take on different shapes. Therefore unless the 
questions are viewed as a whole, it is possible that effort may 
be directed without agreement on fundamental issues. For 
instance, without some integration of principles, can it be 
assumed that a policy about population will necessary 
correspond with a policy about welfare ? 

Sir Percy Alden has said recently that “‘ there can be no 
solution of the many problems connected with social and 
community welfare unless we begin at the beginning. The 
child is the foundation of the State, and the first line of 
defence. We cannot lay too much stress upon the child if 
the State is to endure.” The family is an essential part of 
the background of the child. We must ensure that those 

1 Aspects of a Changing Social Structure (1936), page 15. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE STATE 


needs which are supplied through the family shall be adequate 
to the child’s needs. To-day many of these needs can be 
accurately gauged. Thus experts have recently been able to 
describe the nutritional needs of the child, and we know the 
income necessary per head to secure them. We know the 
conditions which promote or hinder growth, and the laws 
governing the employment of young people should be 
consonant with this knowledge. We know more of the 
requisites for the mental welfare of the child. Although the 
way we live must be determined by the way we earn our living, 
and under present conditions large cities in which many people 
take up as little space as possible are probably necessary, we 
cannot doubt that the harmful effects of this pattern of living 
could be counteracted if we boldly accepted the principle of 
welfare as essential to the health of the State. 

In some respects the war has opened the way to such a 
policy. The State has accepted increased responsibilities. It 
has accepted responsibility for making arrangements for the 
dispersal of the children. The rights of the parents were 
respected, in that the decision whether the children should 
go or stay rested with them. Even more important for the 
future is the fact that for this policy the Government was 
prepared to contribute to the cost of maintenance. Thus for 
the first time the nutrition of the child has not depended on 
the earning capacity of the parent. What will be the effect 
of this policy on the growth and development of those 
affected ? These things can be measured. The results can be 
compared with the condition of those who have not been 
ensured a minimum standard. It is unthinkable that when 
peace comes we should revert to former standards. 

Yet it is absolutely essential that the schemes for the 
welfare of the child, should not be treated in isolation. There 
must be an integrated family policy. What should this be ? 
This question at once raises difficulties. Discussion of the 
family inevitably leads to the expression of violent prejudices. 
Anyone who has listened to people discussing population 
must be aware of this. Contemporary Europe shows only 
too clearly how easily a population policy may develop into 
an attack on the position of women and a degradation of the 
functions of the family. Our own history shows that in this 
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country the emergence of welfare policies occurred pari passu 
with women’s emancipation. 

If it is accepted that adequate minimum standards for the 
child shall not depend on the parent’s earnings, the question 
at once arises of how the deficiencies should be met. What 
provision should be made by cash allowances, and what by 
services ? If the health of the child and mother requires an 
extension of existing services, should the facilities be free, 
irrespective of income, or not ? And, if not, how should need 
be judged ? Whatever answers are given raise innumerable 

ifficulties. Many of the answers thust depend to a large 
extent on the attitudes of parents. A service must not only 
be theoretically valuable, it must also be the kind of service 
which people will be prepared to use. It is this fact which 
makes it important and interesting to see how far the con- 
ditions under which war forces families to live will alter their 
views or habits. 

We may expect the issues involved in the relations of the 
family and the State to be more rather than less complex when 
peace comes. We must beware of adopting plausible policies 
which do not further the welfare of the family, but fit in with 
whatever may happen to be the dominant post war fads. 
What is needed is a consistent and co-ordinated policy, which 
in caring for the parts, does not neglect the whole. So many 
specialised fields are involved—health, mental welfare, popu- 
lation, education and so forth. Much must depend on the 
nature of post war problems, on the needs of industry, and so 
forth. Opposing interests must be reconciled ; they will not 
unless we exercise forethought. Forethought over so wide 
a field is probably beyond the scope of an individual, and 
certainly beyond the scope of any one of the departments 
which are responsible for the social services. What is needed 
is some form of inquiry or commission, under the chairman- 
ship of a man or woman of wide experience. Such a com- 
mission could recommend satisfactory ways of bridging the 
gaps in existing services, and lay down the principles which 
should guide policy in all matters touching the family and the 
child. We need to co-ordinate the many policies which have 
been followed in our efforts to overcome difficulties and 
promote welfare. 
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BRITAIN AND THE FAR EAST 
By H. J. Trmpervey 


TTT is astonishing, especially in view of the magnitude 
of British interests in that part of the world, that such 
scanty attention should be paid in this country to the 
a study of Far Eastern problems. Few, if any, of our 

British universities offer more than an elementary course 
in Far Eastern history, and the negligent attitude of the 
newspapers is sufficiently indicated by the fact that only one 
of them has bothered to appoint even a part-time correspon- 
dent at Chungking, where Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government has now been established for a year and a half. 

In view of the prevailing ignorance regarding Far Eastern 
imponderables, it is not surprising perhaps that the British 
Government should have committed the grave blunder of 
closing the Burma Road for the transit of military and 
other supplies to China in disregard of its obligation, under 
the League Assembly resolution of October 6th, 1937, to 
“refrain from taking any action which might have the 
effect of weakening China’s power of resistance and thus of 
increasing her difficulties in the present conflict.” No secret 
has been made of the fact that the Government was black- 
mailed by Japanese threats into taking this regrettable step. 
Since the precise nature of Tokyo’s ultimatum has not been 
revealed it is difficult to argue the point, but the best-informed 
Far Eastern experts believe that Japan was simply putting 
up a huge bluff which a show of determination on Britain’s 
part would have exposed at once. 

As things now stand, the British Government has shackled 
itself so firmly to the chariot wheels of Japanese militarism 
that, according to Foreign Office spokesmen, it cannot even 
allow ambulances or petrol for Red Cross purposes to be 
transported over the road unless the Japanese give their 
permission! And up to this time of writing, Tokyo has not 
deigned even to reply to the representations that have been 
made on the point. It is claimed that the closure is merely 
a temporary one for three months until next October, and 
that the British Government has “ reserved full freedom of 
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action ” at the end of that period. It is not to be supposed 
for a moment, however, that the Japanese will relax their 
pressure and, realising this, the Foreign Office decline to give 
an unequivocal assurance that the road will be opened at 
the end of the stipulated time. Yet it is obvious that continued 
Chinese resistance is the best possible insurance against 
apanese intransigence. And how long this resistance can 
carried on if China is to be deprived of her last remaining 
inlet from the sea is a matter for melancholy conjecture. 

From a legal standpoint the British Government would 
have good grounds for nullifying this unfortunate arrange- 
ment tomorrow if it wished to. It was stipulated as a con- 
dition of the agreement that the Japanese should make a 
genuine effort to reach an equitable settlement with the 
Chinese, but Tokyo is standing firmly by the terms laid down 
by Prince Konoye in December, 1938, while the aerial bom- 
bardment of Chungking and other Chinese cities has been 
intensified to a horrifying degree. It is necessary only to 
mention that the Konoye programme includes Chinese 
adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact and the right to 
station Japanese troops at specified points in China “as an 
anti-communist measure.” Unless the British Government 
considers that these terms offer the basis of an equitable 
settlement, it is clearly entitled to consider itself released 
from its part of the bargain. 

Meanwhile we are alienating the feelings of approximately 
one-third of the world’s population. Not only has the 
closure of the Burma Road aroused a storm of angry protest 
in China but it has caused profound resentment also in 
India, where the courageous struggle of the Chinese people 
during the past three years has been viewed with interest 
and sympathy. “The Congress President,” stated a cable 
received in London recently from Bombay, “ has issued a 
statement wholly disapproving of the closing of the Burma 
Road, which was built at enormous sacrifice and aiready had 
become the main artery of traffic which brought India, 
Burma and China nearer to each other. The people of India 
welcomed the new relationship created and gave their good- 
will to the Chinese struggle. The closing of the road means 
a severe restriction of the growing ties between these countries 
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and the flaunting of Indian opinion. It is opposed to the 
foreign policy of the Indian people and the policy of inter- 
national friendship and Sino-British treaties. It is clearly an 
encouragement to the aggressor nations and a wae of 
the policy against which Britain professes to be fighting. 
The British policy in India and China is entirely opposed to 
the claims of t the British Government in relation to Europe.” 

Messages from America, too, show that this step has cast 
a sharp reflection upon the validity of our war aims, arousing 
a feeling of mistrust similar to that produced by Munich 
and, to go back still farther, by the Anglo- Japanese agreement 
which assigned to Japan the German holdings in Shantung 
province seized during the last European war. On the 
authority of Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Political Adviser to 
the State Department, these concessions “ did more, probably, 
than any one thing in the Treaty to create among American 
people distrust of the work of the Paris Conference.” 

The shortsighted character of British policy in the Far 
East is all the more apparent when viewed against the back- 
ground of a series of studies recently published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, an international 
organisation which has its headquarters in New York. 
When hostilities broke out between China and Japan in the 
summer of 1937, the Institute found itself faced with a new 
set of problems. And as the conflict intensified, members 
of the organisation throughout the world were of divided 
mind as to what role, if any, the Institute should play. 

After much careful thought it was decided that the most 
important task would be to endeavour to utilise the full 
research resources of the Institute by organising an objective 
and systematic study of the issues which would confront the 
Governments and peoples of the Pacific as a result of the 
conflict. A study of the background of events in the Far 
East would, it was clear, be equally essential for an accurate 
anticipation of post-war problems and the consideration of 
possible post-war adjustments. 

An inquiry into various aspects of the Far Eastern conflict 
was therefore launched by the International Secretariat of 
the Institute and a number of valuable publications have 
already been issued. Among these is a study by Dr. Irving 
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S. Friedman of British relations with China during the 
period 1931-1939. Dr. Friedman traces in detail the reactions 
of the British Government and of British business groups 
in China to the successive steps of Japanese expansion, and 
examines the basic characteristics of the British economic 
and political stake in China. He comes to the conclusion 
that, although the outcome of the present European struggie 
may produce marked changes, “ Britain’s China policy will 
continue to be the result of the consideration given to the 
problems of imperial defence and world politics mixed with 
a concern for the stakes held by British and financial interests 
in China.” 

Since the outbreak of the European war, Japan has become 
increasingly dependent upon the United States for war 
materials, while China also relies on American purchasing 
credits. The extent to which the United States 1s likely to 
take advantage of its strengthened position to assert its 
policy more vigorously than in the past is analysed by 
Mr. T. A. Bisson in a concise and well-documented review 
of American policy in the Far East over the same period as 
that covered by Dr. Friedman’s book. He feels that there 
is no necessity for the United States to follow Britain’s lead 
in the direction of appeasement. “ Firm and unequivocal 
action by the United States at this time,” he points out, 
“would contribute to a Far Eastern settlement that would 
conserve American interests and do justice to China.” 

A third study entitled “ Australia’s Interest and Policies 
in the Far East,” by Mr. Jack Shepherd, helps to explain 
why the Commonwealth Government should have played so 
prominent a role in bringing about the Burma Road Agree- 
ment. While it is true that “ most Australians find it easy 
to envisage the possibility of a Japanese attack,” the fact 
remains that for a long time Japan was Australia’s best 
customer for wool, and the Australian Government is anxious 
to smooth the way for a restoration of profitable trade 
between the two countries. ‘“ At the moment,” was the 
author’s somewhat gloomy summing up of the outlook in 
September, 1939, “ Australia is faced with a world of shrinking 
markets, and constant threats of war, and despite the current 
effort to build up the country’s economic and military strength, 
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her future, without a settlement in the Far East assuring her 
of export markets and the security she needs, is likely to be 
dark indeed.” 

Illuminating glimpses of modern Japan are given in two 
further studies entitled respectively “ Japan’s Emergence as 
a Modern State,” by Mr. E. Herbert Norman, and “ Japanese 
Industry : Its Recent Development and Present Condition,” 
by Professor G. C. Allen, of Liverpool University. Mr. 
Norman sketches Japan’s amazingly rapid transition from a 
feudal into a modern industrial society after the Meiji 
Restoration in 1868, while Professor Allen discusses the 
problems raised by this development, with particular reference 
to the present Sino-Japanese war. Weighing up Japan’s 
chances of economic survival, Professor Allen reaches the 
tentative conclusion that — economic position is not 
so weak as to prevent her from carrying on the present war 
against China effectively for at least another year, and 
probably much longer, provided the Western Powers remain 
passive spectators of events.” He goes on to point out that 
Japan’s war effort has seriously distorted her economic 
structure, however, and that these distortions will become 
more pronounced the longer the war lasts. Thus Japan will 
be faced in time with the problem of remedying serious 
maladjustments in the distribution of her resources, and this 
it may not be easy to solve even if she succeeds in acquiring the 
monopolistic position in China for which she is now striving. 

All of these books are published under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations as part of the “ Inquiry 
Series” and are obtainable in this country from George 
Allen and Unwin. No student of Far Eastern affairs can afford 
not to read them. Another volume which throws much 
valuable light upon the background of the Far Eastern 
conflict is “ Japan’s Case Examined,” by Professor Westel W. 
Willoughby, Professor Emeritus of Political Science at 
Johns Hopkins University. To some extent this volume, 
which traces the development of Japan’s objectives in China, 
is a supplement to Professor Willoughby’s longer volume, 
published in 1935, entitled “‘ The Sino-Japanese Controversy 
and the League of Nations.” ‘The author examines critically 
the pleas which Japan has advanced from time to time in 
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justification of her actions upon the Asiatic continent and 
finds most of them to be specious. Dealing, for example, 
with Japan’s oft-repeated claim that she has | fon driven by 
economic necessity tc adopt an expansionist policy, Professor 
Willoughby writes : 

“In the first place it may be said that the misfortunes 
or needs of one State give to it no ethical or moral right 
to violate the rights of another State, any more than they 
justify, in private law, the seizure by one individual of 
another individual’s property. 

“In the second place, it can, of course, be shown 
that this is not Japan’s only alternative. As other 
industrialised countries have done, she can dispose in 
the open market of her manufactured products, and, in 
turn, purchase, in free competition with the other 
peoples, the foodstuffs and raw materials which her 
subjects may need, and this process will be limited only 
by the ability of the Japanese to develop an efficient 
economic and industrial machinery and an adequately 
trained body of workers. 

“In truth, if the processes which have operated in 
other parts of the world operate also in Japan, as we 
may expect they will, it will be found that her — 
will accommodate itself in the matter of num to the 
standards of living that prevail in Japan. That is to 
say, the standards of economic comfort being given, the 
population by a process of natural increase or decrease 
will be determined by the available supply of economic 
goods... .” 

List of books mentioned above : 

BririsH RELATIONS WITH CHINA: 1931-1939. By Invinc S. FrrEDMAN 
255 pp. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1035.) 

AMERICAN POLICY IN THE Far Easr: 1931-1940. By T. A. Bisson. 
162 pp. (George Allen c Unwin Lid. 6s.) 

AusTRALiA’s INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE FAR East. By Jack 
SHEPHERD. 212 pp. (George Allen & Unwin Lid. 10s.) 

JAPAN’s EMERGENCE AS A Mopern State. By E. Hersert Norman. 
254 pp. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 105.) 

JAPANESE Inpustry: Its RECENT DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT CON- 
piTion. By G.C. ALLEN. 124 pp. (George Allen» Unwin Ltd. 55.) 

Japan’s Case ExamMinep. By Wester W. WILLOUGHBY. 237 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. 155. 6d.) 
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PopULATION POLICIES AND MOVEMENTS IN Europe. By D. V. Grass. 
(Macmillan. 255. net.) 
HIS book contains a copiously documented history of the ideas 
prevalent about population, the unofficial propaganda based on 
them and the policies initiated in some nine European countries, 
mainly during the past sixty years. Though there are in it 
many statistical tables and brief explanations of the technical and 
mathematical methods of calculation, the treatment conforms closely to 
its title, and alike in scope and method it differs from the numerous 
more special and local studies of population. 

Three threads are closely interwoven throughout the chapters, which 
wet may call the Neo-Malthusian, the Philanthropic and the Pro-Natalist. 
It is surprising that Mr. Glass hardly alludes to the Eugenic movement, 
though he devotes some space to differential fertility. The journal, 
The Malthusian, had in 1880 the sub-title A Crusade Against Poverty. 
Though the term over-population seems not to have been in common 
use, the aim of the movement was to replace Malthus’s “vice and 
misery ” as the checks on over-population and its resultant poverty by 
birth-control and family limitation. 

To what extent the fall in the birth-rate that began in many European 
countries in the latter part of the nineteenth century was due to the 
spread of Neo-Malthusian doctrines, and to what extent to less clearly 
identified causes, is a question on which Mr. Glass prudently refrains 
from dogmatising. 

The more recent aspect of the Crusade against Poverty has tended 
to crystallize in the development of family allowances, which at various 
times and in different countries have taken many forms, such as 
remission of taxes, subsidised rents, free meals, and direct payments to 
families. It is perhaps curious that allowance schemes have generally 
been based on industries and connected with wages, and not, as would 
appear to be more logical, borne on the general State revenues. If it 
is granted that the rearing of children is of public as well as of private 
concern, and that the financial burden should not fall wholly (or indeed, 
as some persons think, at all) on parents, then this is not a concern of the 
wage-earning classes or their employers, but of the nation as a whole. 
But even in the most recent extensions of the schemes by “ super- 
equalisation ” systems, the basis was the employers’ wage-bill. 

In Sweden, other northern countries, and (in its limited adherence 
to the principle) England, the intention of family allowances and similar 
aids to parents has been philanthropic rather than based on a population 
policy. As it has become evident that the poorer, who are also 
the more prolific, sections of the population, cannot afford to feed 
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themselves and their children on the standard now held to be necessary 
for healthy growth, on the one side birth-control has been popularised, 
so that the needs are diminished, and on the other side aid has been 
increasingly given in a great variety of forms to benefit the children 
that are allowed to see the light. The motives have not primarily been 
to check the decrease of population that is now becoming imminent. 
But in France and in the Dictatorial countries, the movement has been 
closely bound up with a national drive towards an increased population, 
the “ Pro-Natal” movement. Mussolini is reported to have said in 
1927: “Italy must have a population of not less than 60 millions when 
she arrives at the threshold of the second half of this century.” In 
Germany in 1933 a number of measures were introduced designed to 
facilitate marriage and increase fertility. In France benefits are specially 
large for “‘ familles nombreuses.” 

How far propaganda and pecuniary help have affected the number 
of births naturally cannot be precisely determined, but Mr. Glass includes 
a careful study of the relevant statistics. Some extravagant claims have 
been made, which neglect such factors as the attraction of men with 
families to establishments where allowances are given, increase of 
marriages and births in years of improving trade and the necessity for 
a strictly comparable basis. His conclusion appears to be that there has 
been in most countries little effect that can be directly traced to these 
causes, while in the case of Germany he writes : “ The increase in births 
attributable to the special measures of National Socialistic Germany is 
considerably less than the total increase. But there has been, never- 
theless, some real increase, and the question is—has this been caused by 
a “psychic rebirth” of the people, or are there more materialistic 
reasons ?” 

Such questions relating to the causes that influence births cannot be 
answered by statistics. But, as is shown abundantly throughout this 
book, statistics when based on adequate data, can define the problems 
and put them on a numerical basis, and above all can show the trends 
of population and their modification as the relevant factors change. 
But the data are not adequate for the past and are only now becoming 
adequate for the present and future. The Population (Statistics) Act of 
England and Wales, 1938, is the kind of measure that will provide some 
of the necessary information; the use to which it can be put is well 
shown by Mr. Grebenik in the forthcoming issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society. Meanwhile all students of population questions 
will turn to Mr. Glass’s book when they wish to learn in detail the 
tendencies of opinion, and the many measures that have been tried to 
influence population or to lighten the burdens of parents, or to become 
familiar with the mass of literature on these subjects. 

A. L. Bower. 
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FEDERATION AND WORLD OrpER. By DuNcAN and ExizaBETH WILSON. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1939. pp. 184. 25. 9d.) 

FeperAL Union. A Symposium. Edited by M. CHANNING-PEARCE. 
Jonathan Cape. 1940. pp. 336. 105. 6d.) 

A FEDERATION FOR WESTERN Europz. By W. Ivor Jennincs. (Cam- 

bridge University Press. 1940. pp. 196. 35. 6d.) 

"] ee three books were written at a time when the discussion 
and the formulation of the war aims of the Allies was regarded 
as a task both practicable and urgent. The tempo of the 
military operations in that period allowed a more leisurely 

preoccupation with these problems than has been physically and 

psychologically possible at a later stage of the war. In the summer of 

1940 the sudden impact of events brought sharply into relief the 

principle of “ first things first.” The schemes of world order rampant 

during the winter of 1939 tended to act as an irritating reminder of 
what was thought to have been an unpardonably easy-going attitude of 
mind not at all confined to official circles. That impatience is excusable 
so long as it is not accompanied by the cynical condescension of self- 
styled realists. However, in a war waged in defence of values transcending 
the interests of any single State the problem of the world which will 
emerge after the conclusion of hostilities is not a matter which can be 
left indefinitely in abeyance. Thus viewed, any consideration of “ war 
aims ” in relation to the future of international organisation is not 
merely an affirmation of our faith in the outcome of the struggle. It 
is an essential part of reconstruction, and it is not improbable that the 

Government of this country will be increasingly inclined to consider it 

as such. 

Federation and World Order, by Dancan and Elizabeth Wilson, was 
written in the summer of 1939. The principal object of the book is to 
give a description of the working of the Federal institutions in the United 
States of America, in Canada, and in Australia. This task the authors 
have performed in a lucid and accurate manner. The concluding chapter 
of the book is a plea in favour of a Federation embracing the countries 
of Western Europe, the British Dominions and the United States. 

The Symposium edited by Mr. Channing-Pearce is a representative 
and well-arranged collection of articles the cumulative effect of which 
is illuminating and suggestive. In the introductory part Mr. Mousley 
analyses the meaning of Federation, Mr. Duncan Wilson surveys the 
history of Federation, and Dr. Jennings gives a general account of 
Federal constitutions. In the second part Federation is examined in its 
relation to religion (Professor Grensted), to psychology (Dr. William 
Brown), to culture (Mr. Priestley), to science (Sir John Boyd Orr), to 
education (Mr. Harlow), to socialism (Dr. Stapledon), to democracy 
(Mr. Curry), to sociology (Mr. Mackay) and to its general pre-conditions 
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(Mr. Middleton-Murray). Part III is devoted to Federation in Practice, 
and includes articles by Professor Robbins (Economic Aspects), Professor 
Keeton (India), Dr. Schwarzenberger (Colonial Problem), Mr. Horsfall 
Carter (Communications), Major-General Sir Henry Thuillier (Defence), 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett (League of Nations), and Mr. Patrick Ransome 
(International Law). In the final part Mr. Jameson, Mr. Wickham 
Steed and Dr. Jacks discuss Federation in relation to the problems 
which will face European States after the conclusion of the war. 

Dr. Jennings’s book is the most important contribution yet made to 
the literature on the subject in this country and is likely to remain so 
for some time. Dr. Jennings is indeed well qualified to put before the 
British public the first complete draft of a Western European Federal 
constitution. He is one of the most distinguished English constitutional 
lawyers. He has a specialised knowledge of the constitutions of the 
other members of the British commonwealth of nations. His numerous 
and authoritative publications on various aspects of local government 
and on the working of the British political system show that he is no 
mere academic writer. His knowledge of general jurisprudence and of 
international law are a guarantee of his ability to take a wide view of 
the problem of inter-state Federation. The present book, although 
slender in bulk, is packed with close argument. It is written in an easy 
personal style, but it is clearly addressed to the reader who possesses 
some grounding in political science and constitutional law. When the 
learned author submits that as the result of the establishment of the 
Federation as proposed “ the Statute of Westminster of 1931 would not 
be amended even by the omission of a comma ” (p. 34) he assumes some 
preliminary knowledge on the part of the reader. 

The principal—and most useful and refreshing—feature of this book 
is the absence of propagandist tendencies and the distinctly tentative 
character of the suggestions made by the author. His purpose is to 
examine the feasibility of the proposed federation as a working system. 
He does it by means of a draft of a Federal constitution on which the 
book is in the nature of reasoned comment. There is no trace of 
pedantry in his submissions—so much so that on occasions the reader 
wonders whether the author has not gone too far in sweet reasonableness 
and in contemplation of alternative solutions. Thus while the suggested 
Federation is one of democratic States of Western Europe—with the 
possibility of adhesion of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia—the author thinks that “ it is 
not the inevitable conclusion that totalitarian States must be excluded 
from the Federation and that “ one would make many compromises in 
order to bring in Italy, Spain and Portugal ” (p. 18). His final conclusion 
is that the Federation must be composed of democracies only. However, 
his views on the possibilities of Federal control over the maintenance 
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of democratic institutions and the respect of fundamental rights of the 
individual show once more what some will regard as an excess of 
accommodation to supposed practical difficulties. His conclusion is 
against the insertion in the Constitution of a Bill of Rights designed to 
protect the fundamental rights and liberties of the individual. It is to 
be doubted whether his reasons for doing so will command general 
acceptance. The difficulties and delays of judicial review are not a 
convincing argument; they apply equally to other aspects of the 
interpretation of the Federal constitution. The suggested limited power 
of disallowance to be wielded in this matter by the Council of Ministers 
is hardly an adequate safeguard of what many will regard as being, 
ultimately, the fundamental purpose of the Federation. 

However, in this as in other matters the author’s submissions are 
intended merely as a starting-point for discussion. The reader is 
constantly assisted by a full presentation of alternative solutions. This 
applies in particular to the discussion of the relation of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to the proposed Federation and of the 
solution of the colonial problem. The author analyses in detail the 
alternatives of the restoration of German colonies to their former owner 
and of the out-and-out transfer of some or all colonies to the Federation 
asa whole. He rejects these alternatives in favour of a qualified retention 
of colonial territories by the States now responsible for their adminis- 
tration subject to compliance with certain principles of trusteeship in 
the interest of the native population and other States. His proposals 
for a Colonial Commission charged with extensive powers for the 
supervision and execution of these principles merit serious consideration. 
The same applies to his proposed solution of the problem of the Federal 
Council and to his detailed scheme for the establishment of a People’s 
(or, perhaps, Peoples’) House composed of representatives directly 
elected on the basis of proportional representation in Federated States 
organised as single constituences and of a States’ House elected in 
accordance with provisions enacted by each Federated State. In the 
economic sphere the author proposes a transitional period of Federal 
supervision and power of disallowance to precede the full assumption 
of Federal control, In the field of foreign relations Dr. Jennings’s 
draft does not contemplate the entire disappearance of the international 
personality of the Federal States, including the right of legation and of 
concluding treaties. Some will think that it is possible and advisable to 
go much further in the direction of leaving intact the international 
status of the members of the Federation and that joint defence does not 
necessarily imply a joint foreign policy in all or even in principal 
directions. In this respect the principle of a “ League” or of a “ Con- 
federation of States ” are likely to be of much usefulness in every future 
discussion of the subject. In the matter of the relation of the Federation 
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to the League of Nations, Dr. Jennings is clear and emphatic. The 
reviewer knows of no better exposition within a shorter space of the 
compatibility—indeed of the necessity—of the co-existence of these two 
types of international organisation. In Dr. Jennings’s view a powerful 
Federation of Western Europe will mean a stronger League able to 
devote itself more effectively than hitherto to the fulfilment of its 
essential purpose. He envisages continued representation of the 
federated States in the Assembly coupled with an exclusive representation 
of the Federation on the Council. There is probably no reason why 
the latter should not be a joint and variable representation composed of 
several members of the Federation. 

Dr. Jennings admits that his book is not concerned with the political 
and psychological difficulties of a full Federal system between hitherto 
sovereign States. He assumes that this task has already been effectively 
performed by others. There are many who challenge that assumption 
and who believe that a reformed and strengthened League, approaching 
in many respects a. Federal system, is still an object worthy of pursuance 
as the principal outcome of the second World War. However, even 
they will admit the usefulness of weighty contributions of the calibre of 
Dr. Jennings’s book. 

H. LAuTeRPACHT. 


Tue History or Locat GovERNMENT IN MANCHESTER. By ARTHUR 
ReEprForD, assisted by INA STAFFORD RussEtt. Vol. I: Manor and 
Township (xvi and 392 pp.). Vol. Il: Borough and City (viii 
and 467 pp.). Vol. III: The Last Half Century (viii and 433 pp.). 
London: Longmans, Green C Co. 215. each volume. 

ANCHESTER is perhaps the most self-conscious of all our 
local authorities. Sir Ernest and Lady Simon, who played 
such a large part in the government of the city, have by their 
writings made us think of provincial local government in 
Mancunian terms. Now the City Council itself has provided a three- 
decker “ autobiography ” in celebration of the centenary of its incor- 
poration. Like most autobiographies on the grand scale, it is apt to 
be dull. Particularly is this true of the third volume, where the party 
conflict appears to be stilled and the interplay of personalities is not 
allowed to show itself through the conflict of anonymous committees. 

Dr. Redford tells us that no attempt has been made, either by the City 

Council or by any servant of the corporation, to influence his judgment 

or to censor his work. Nor is it necessary to explain the dullness of the 

third volume as an excess of discretion on the part of the editor. Partly, 
the subject itself is dull, because the slow development of services already 
established is by no means so interesting as the initial grappling with 
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immense problems. Partly, too, the nature of the material is to blame. 
The reports of committees and the minutes of the Council are the 
inevitable source of information, and official drafting is capable of 
converting the most exciting disputes into prosaic records. This does 
not explain, however, the almost complete disappearance of the political 
element in the later stages of the history, for we know very well that 
there have been as acute political controversies in Manchester as else- 
where. The explanation seems to be that Dr. Redford was more interested 
in the development of the services as such than in the political and 
personal controversies which produced the development. Each section 
dealing with the period since 1870 contains a chapter on administrative 
machinery, but these are the least effective chapters. However, the 
subject is so vast that no single author could produce the necessary 
expertise on all branches of it, and if the author had been a student of 
politics or administration it is certain that many other parts of the history 
would have been much less well done, particularly in the first half of the 
second volume. Dr. Redford has had two great advantages, a knowledge 
of the social and economic background, and a knowledge of Manchester 
itself. In addition, he and his collaborator have worked over their vast 
masses of material with all the care of professional historians. Though 
the reader is left with no knowledge of the development of the electorate, 
of the relations between councillors and the people, or of the relations 
between councillors themselves in the later period, and with little 
knowledge of the essential administrative problems (so admirably 
described by Sir Ernest Simon at a particular stage of the history), he 
has many other things for which he must be grateful to the City of 
Manchester and the author. 

It is impossible in a review to give a full account of these massive 
volumes. The earlier history, up to the agitation for incorporation, 
proves once more how impossible it is to generalise about town govern- 
ment before the Municipal Corporations Act. The history of manorial 
government in Manchester is peculiar; nor is generalisation possible 
about government under special statutory bodies. On several points 
Dr. Redford corrects the statements of the Webbs, in so far as they 
apply to Manchester ; and it is obvious that, in spite of the efforts of the 
Webbs, too little attention has been paid by the historians of the Industrial 
Revolution to the operations of statutory authorities for special purposes. 
In fact, Part II of the first volume, which deals with Manchester under 
the police commissioners, shares with Part I of the second volume, 
which deals with the thirty years after incorporation, the distinction of 
being the most interesting portion of the book. 

Manchester in the hungry forties has long ago achieved notoriety 
through the writings of Engels and the reports of the commissioners 
which preceded the Public Health Act of 1848. A few picturesque 
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details are added, but the only correction which Dr. Redford makes is 
that Manchester probably was no worse than the other great industrial 
towns. What he does make clear, however, is the immensity of the 
task and the great efforts made, with very little initial success, to deal 
with it. He proves once more by implication (for there is little about 
the general political background) that the great reforms of the middle 
of the nineteenth century were effected not by national politicians but 
by the courage of forgotten local councillors and the ingenuity of local 
officials who had to face technical difficulties long before a professional 
technique had been developed. There was, for instance, John Francis, 
“ general surveyor” to the Paving and Soughing Department, who 
introduced “‘ egg-shaped tubes or pipes of glazed stoneware or baked 
fire-clay ” in place of the older brick sewers, and fire-brick stench traps 
in place of the old iron traps. Of the same kind was J. F. Bateman, who 
superintended the first great waterworks scheme. The result was that 
by the middle of the century Manchester had gone a little way towards 
justifying Disraeli’s remark in 1844 that “‘ Manchester is as great a 
human exploit as Athens.” The great cotton famine interrupted develop- 
ment and provided the first great experiment in “ public works ” (with 
the now customary lack of success). After 1870 the city forged ahead 
with amazing vigour. The relics of the manorial system were abolished, 
boundaries were extended, though not as they ought to have been 
(and one would like an equally impartial history written from the Salford 
angle), the Thirlmere scheme was begun, the Ship Canal started, and a 
main drainage system laid down. These were great achievements for a 
single generation which could count on no assistance from Whitehall 
and more opposition than anything else from Westminster. All this 
time, too, the city had been operating a highly successful municipal gas 
undertaking started by the police commissioners as long ago as 1807. 
The striking fact is that all this and many other things were done 
not under general legislation but under local Act powers. In the latest 
period, however, Whitehall and Westminster have in some respects led 
the way—precisely in what degree does not appear from the third 
volume, because Dr. Redford does not appear to be very familiar with 
the legislative activity of the late nineteenth century and above all of the 
present century. In respect of housing law, for instance, he is sometimes 
quite wrong. The general result seems to be that the general legislation 
—for instance, in respect of road traffic and housing—enabled Manchester 
to take action which otherwise it could not have taken. The dependence 
upon Exchequer grants, however, especially in the depression after 
1920, imposed a Whitehall brake upon local activity. Manchester has 
generally been accused of “ generous administration,” and in some 
respects it was ahead of Whitehall opinion. The history gives the 
appearance of slowness in dealing with the urgent problems of the 
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twentieth century, but it is probable that other authorities would give 
an even more emphatic impression of dawdling. 

The fact is that the history of local government during the past 
hundred years cannot be written until many more local authorities follow 
the admirable example of the Manchester City Council. Hitherto, there 
has been too much emphasis on the Whitehall and Westminster end. 
The completion of the Webbs’ work is too vast a task for any individual 
or even an equally industrious partnership. Until the Manchester 
example is generally copied the material will not be available, and we 
must be profoundly grateful that in this as in many other respects 
Manchester has shown the way. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


Recent REVELATIONS OF EuropeAN Diptomacy. By G. P. Goocn. 
Fourth edition. (Longmans. 108.) 

Tue War Crisis IN BERLIN, Juty-AuGust, 1914. By Str Horace 
RumBoip. (Constable. 185.) 

Lire AND LETTERS OF THE Rt. Hon. Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., 
P.C., M.P. Vol. IJ. By Str CHarzzs Perrig, Bart. (Cassell. 165.) 

Gustav STRESEMANN; His Diaries, Lerrers, AND Papers. Vo/. J//. 
Edited and translated by Eric Surron. (Macmillan. 255.) 

Tue Causes OF THE War. By A. BERRIEDALE Kerru. (Nelson. 125. 6d.) 
O read these five books, one after the other, with concentration 
in the middle of the War for Britain is a somewhat difficult but 
extremely illuminating experience. For they display in detail 
the grim pageant of diplomacy, international relations, and war, 

year by year, from 1888 to 1940. None of them are easy books to 

read—and not all of them are good books—but they fit together like 
bits of a jig-saw puzzle, and when the final picture is pieced together, 
one feels that one has really learnt something from it about the trend 
of international politics and the reasons why Europeans have suffered 
the curse of a great war twice in a generation. There are two crucial 
bits in the puzzle: one is the year 1914 and the causes of and 

responsibility for the first war; the other is the years 1926 to 1929 

during which hopes of peaceful collaboration between Germany and 

France, which the Locarno treaties and the Thoiry conversations of 

Stresemann and Briand had raised, wilted and died. 

Dr. Gooch’s volume is invaluable for study of the first problem. 

It is now in its fourth edition and the new edition is almost a new 

book. Its predecessor was published in 1930, and Dr. Gooch has 

revised and enlarged it, omitting a good deal in order to make room 
for important material published during the last ten years. Though 
the period covered begins in 1888 and ends with the signing of peace 
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in 1919, the material dealt with is restricted to what has been published 
since 1914. It provides a kind of super-bibliography for the historian 
who wishes to unravel the causes of the 1914 war, and therefore of the 
1939 war, for the seeds which blossomed in 1939 were sown in 1914. 
How deep the connection goes is shown by the importance which the 
question of “ war-guilt ” assumed in Nazi propaganda. In a sense the 
whole of this volume and go per cent of the volumes which it reviews 
are concerned with war-guilt, and it is therefore the subject of the short 
concluding chapter in which Dr. Gooch himself reflects upon the 
meaning of the documents which he has surveyed. He holds that “ the 
war was the child of the European anarchy, of the outworn system of 
sovereign states.” There can be no doubt that this is true in the 
broadest sense. But that does not mean that all the governments of 
the Great Powers were equally responsible for the outbreak of the 1914 
war. It may be “a mistake,” as Dr. Gooch says, “to attribute 
exceptional depravity to any of the governments which, in the words 
of Mr. Lloyd George, stumbled and staggered into war,” but it is 
difficult to examine the evidence of the documents and of Dr. Gooch’s 
own pages without forming the opinion that it was the policy and 
actions of the Austrian and German governments which actually caused 
the outbreak of war, just as it was their policy and actions which more 
than once in the previous decade brought Europe very near to the 
catastrophe. The fact that ultimately a bad international system produces 
war does not mean that all governments were equally responsible for 
its outbreak in 1914 nor that the Polish, German and Norwegian 
governments are all equally responsible for its successor. 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s book covers the negotiations between the 
murder of the Archduke and the outbreak of war. He was during that 
period Counsellor of the British Embassy in Berlin. He does not add 
any very important material to the immense volume of evidence, but 
it is an interesting and reliable account of the events of July. It contains 
some vivid personal impressions, for instance of the attack upon the 
Embassy by the Berlin mob in the evening when it became known that 
Great Britain had entered the war. Sir Horace appends to the book a 
despatch which he sent to the Foreign Office in 1933 when Ambassador 
in Berlin and in which he gave a clear account of Nazi philosophy and 
indicated the danger of their policy to the peace of Europe. 

The main interest in the volumes which deal with Austen Chamberlain 
and Stresemann concerns the few years which followed Locarno. Both 
statesmen were intimately connected with those events. The German 
was a far more considerable figure than the Englishman and for the 
study of that crucial period his papers are much more important than 
the second volume of Chamberlain’s life. They are in fact essential to 
an understanding of why the conversations between Stresemann and 
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Briand at Thoiry, which at the time seemed to contain the seed of great 
things, bore no fruit. Their sterility, as we can now see, paved the 
road for Hitler and the march of the Nazi hosts to war. Here again is 
raised a new question of “ war-guilt.” The guilt is shared by the French 
reactionaries who hamstrung Briand and their opposite numbers in 
Germany who thwarted Stresemann. The failure of appeasement policy 
during these years was also partly due to the fact that Stresemann, 
though a considerable figure, was not himself quite big enough—and, 
perhaps, honest enough—to deal with the situation. And Chamberlain, 
too, cannot escape responsibility. The effect of his wooden attitude at 
Geneva and his stubborn determination that Britain should be saddled 
with “no further commitments,” a policy fatal at that moment to the 
establishment of European peace, are well shown in a note written by 
Stresemann in October, 1927. And if anyone wishes to learn how 
blind a statesman like Chamberlain can be and how his prophecies are 
flatly contradicted by events, let him study the following passage in a 
letter in which he explained in 1925 to Lord Crewe his reasons for 
rejecting the Protocol and implicitly the obligations of the Covenant 
and collective security : 

“Yet I am firmly convinced that the true line of progress is to 
proceed from the particular to the general, and not, as has hitherto 
been embodied in Covenant and Protocol, to reverse the process 
and attempt to eliminate the particular by the general. A form of 
guarantee which is so general that we undertake exactly the same 
obligations in defence, shall I say of the Polish Corridor (for which 
no British Government ever will or ever can risk the bones of a 
grenadier) as we extend to those international arrangements or 
conditions on which, as our history shows, our national existence 
depends, is a guarantee so wide and general that it carries no 
conviction whatever and gives no sense of security to those who 
are concerned in our action.” 

Professor Keith’s volume carries the story down to 1940. It is full 
of facts and contains a narrative of the chief events which led to the 
rise of Hitler and his triumphal progress into war. It is enlivened by 
Professor Keith’s hard-hitting methods of dealing with persons and 
history. He writes as if his chief pleasure in writing is to deliver a 
knock-out blow to someone or something. But as his blows are too 


often directed by prejudice, his book is not remarkable for impartiality. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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MOopDERN TuRKEY. JOHN PARKER, M.P., AND CHARLES SMITH. 
(Routledge. 125. 6d.) 
TuRKEY AT THE Straits. JAMES T. SHOTWELL AND Francis Drdx, 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
ODERN TURKEY isa sober and accurate analysis of the social 
progress made under the Kemalist régime, extremely valuable 
for the facts it provides, though it fails to create a vivid picture 
either of modern Turkey or of the personality of Kemal. 

Its main interest is, of course, the contrast, never explicitly drawn, 
between the results of Kemalism as a policy of social and economic 
regeneration, and the results of Stalinism. In essentials the Russian and 
Turkish economic policies had to deal with the same conditions—a 
primitive and backward peasantry, backward industry, and a low rate 
of capital accumulation. Measured in terms of output, Turkey has been 
more successful in dealing with this situation, in that the standard of 
living has indubitably risen. Industrialisation has proceeded fast, but 
without the loss of all standards of labour regulation. The cultivated 
area has been doubled—an astonishing achievement, since in the U.S.S.R., 
in spite of the impressive facade of mechanised farming, it has only 
increased by 25 per cent. 

But the two régimes used very different ideologies as their motive 
power, and in consequence used different methods of capital creation. 
How far can we draw any conclusion about their respective merits ? 
The Russian Five Years Plan was a policy of industrialisation in isolation, 
and hence the whole burden of capital creation had to be borne by the 
present generation, which involved a degree of privation which only a 
despotic or idealistic social order could have borne. In its beginnings, 
even up to about 1936, no one who breathed the air of Russia could 
doubt the power of the communist ideal to transform economic life by 
inducing a readiness to sacrifice immediate benefits for the sake of 
constructing a communist industrial system. But because communist 
ideology is in essentials fatalistic, blind faith in Communism degenerated 
into blind devotion to Stalin, and the final result has been a failure of the 
isolationist policy, since Russia’s economic progress is now linked up 
with German industrialism. 

For Kemal, by contrast, the liberating ideal was Westernism, and hence 
foreign loans were the chief means of building up the new Turkey out 
of the degenerate Ottoman Empire, through a system of State-controlled 
capitalism, which aimed at the erection of an egalitarian and liberal social 
order. The result has been a more marked immediate rise in the standard 
of living, which may facilitate a higher rate of internal capital accumula- 
tion in the future. It would have added greatly to the value of this book 
if the authors had estimated the effects of these contrasted policies on the 
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In their chapter on foreign policy, the authors deal far too briefly 
with the significance of Kemalism in relation to the Near and Middle 
East. Kemal did not carry through a class revolution, since the landlords 
who own the bulk of the land on the coastal fringe have never been 
expropriated. But in a primitive society in which capitalism has not 
evolved, class revolution has less social significance than revolt against 
the sovereignty of custom and tradition. The book brings home the 

dox that at a time when the West is losing faith in its own values, 
the Near East has found belief in Western civilisation a potent instrument 
of social regeneration, and the success of Kemal’s ruthlessness in destroy- 
ing the sovereignty of custom suggests that Westernism in Kemal’s 
sense may satisfy the aspirations of the East better than the false 
Orientalism of Indian nationalism. British rule in the East can never 
act as the same regenerating force, because the British ruling class, itself 
lacking conviction in the values of Western civilisation, can never risk 
the results of breaking down the tyranny of custom, as Kemal could. 
Had the authors considered the repercussions of Kemalism on Iran, 
Iraq, and Afghanistan, the book would have thrown far more light on 
the part that Turkey might play in the Near East after the war, since 
at the moment it is the only State in Eastern Europe or the Near East 
with an independent and stable foreign policy, and British policy has 
undoubtedly toyed with the idea of using Turkey as a rallying point for 
a Near Eastern offensive. 

Turkey at the Straits is a crudely compiled history of the strategic 
position, interesting only for the account of the way in which Turkey 
rid herself of the bondage of the peace treaties, without aggression. 

DorEEN WARRINER. 


Evacuation Survey. Sy RicHarp PapLey and MARGARET COLE. 
(Routledge. 105. 6d.) 

HEN the social history of the war comes to be written 

information about evacuation which is, at present, buried in 

the files of local authorities and of the central government 

will be available, and a final judgment will be possible on 
what has proved to be one of the most momentous happenings on the 
Home Front. Pending that time, this survey, carried out by the Fabian 
Society, gives a most valuable and interesting contemporary account of 
a movement designed as a purely military measure, but changed by 
circumstances into a sociological experimcat which will leave its mark 
on innumerable aspects of our social life. It proved that the statement 
made many years ago that one half of the nation does not know how 
the other lives, was still true in September, 1939, but fortunately is no 
longer true. Comfortably circumstanced people, who are apt to object 
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to money being spent on the social services and to assert that “too 
much is done for the working classes,” were shocked to find the con- 
ditions under which large numbers of the population of the crowded 
industrial cities are still living. Their initial reaction was to spread 
grossly exaggerated stories of “‘ verminous ” children—no publicity was 
ever given to the cases of clean city children who were brought back 
by their parents because they had become infected in the reception 
areas—and to attack the “filthy habits” of evacuees, also much 
exaggerated. But already a more valuable effect has been seen, namely 
the general acceptance of the new free and cheap milk scheme which, 
under peace-time conditions, would never have been brought into 
operation without a strenuous fight. 

Evacuation, as the survey shews, brought out the inadequacy of our 
local government areas when a big movement of this kind has to be 
planned, and many critics think that, if evacuation had been given to 
the Board of Education instead of to the Ministry of Health, many 
mistakes would have been avoided. The areas would have been bigger, 
teachers and officials intimately concerned with children—who formed 
the large majority of the evacuees—would have done the billeting, and 
the educational aspect and not purely that of immediate safety would 
have had full consideration. 

When every criticism has been made it must always be remembered, 
as the survey points out, that evacuation was conceived as a military 
measure to deal with what was thought would be a temporary situation, 
and has had to be judged as a permanent scheme. When, too, people 
speak of the failure of evacuation, it is well to bear in mind that forty 
per cent of those children who went to the reception areas in September 
were still there in the following March. 

One of the most valuable chapters is that called “The Exodus,” 
which gives statistics both of the movement as a whole and of its various 
parts. The study of the fascinating map on page 44 will provide 
sociologists with baffling puzzles, such as why Sheffield should have 
evacuated only fifteen per cent of its school children when Salford 
evacuated seventy-six per cent, or why Tynemouth should have sent 
away thirty-two per cent when Newcastle-on-Tyne managed to induce 
seventy-one per cent to go. 

The student who is interested in the general aspect of the question 
will find Mrs. Cole’s introduction and the section called “‘ The National 
Scheme ” by Richard Padley invaluable, as they give a broad survey of 
the subject. Individual readers who are interested in particular aspects 
of the problem will find much that is new in the volume, for the editors 
have done their work well, and all the chapters are written by experts. 
Of particular excellence is the chapter, “ Psychological Aspects,” by 
John Bowlby, and the “ Study of a Small Market Town ” by Fabia. 
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There is, however, one criticism that must be made, and it is a 
serious one. That is that no contribution has come from a teacher, and 
yet the teachers were more deeply involved in evacuation problems 
than any other section of the community. Like the children, they were 
uprooted from their families, and not always billeted with sympathetic 
hosts. Unlike the children, however, they had serious financial problems, 
for, if they were householders with families left behind, the expense 
was heavy. It was several months before the Government gave any 
help, and then only made it retrospective to January. Like the hostesses, 
the teachers in the reception areas had to share their schools with 
strangers. It speaks volumes for the profession that these adjustments 
were, on the whole, made with so much sympathy and eagerness to 
insure that both sets of children suffered as little educational loss as 
possible. But the teachers’ job did not end with the close of school. 
They smoothed out difficulties in billeting, organised out-of-school 
activities, met the parents when they came to visit, and in many cases 
took the children to church on Sundays. They became as much “ és 
loco parentis” as the teachers in a boarding-school, but under far more 
difficult circumstances. It is curious that not only in this otherwise 
comprehensive survey, but in much that has already appeared in print, 
little has yet been heard from the ordinary elementary school teacher, 
who necessarily saw evacuation from many angles. When the whole 
history comes to be written, his contribution will probably prove the 


most enlightening of all. 
SHENA D. SmMon. 


Foop PropucTION IN WESTERN Europe. P. LAMARTINE YATES. With 
a Foreword by Sir William Beveridge. (pp. xv & 572. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1940. 155.) 

BrirAIn’s Foop Suppiies IN PEACE AND WAR. CHARLES SMITH. (pp. 
x & 290. George Routledge ” Sons, Lid., 1940. 105. 6d.) 

URELY none of the greater industries of the modern state have 

been developed with so much diversity of object and of organisa- 

tion as that of food production ? Indeed, it would be impossible 

to say, from a survey of agriculture in Europe, what the standards 
of efficiency in farming are, so much is the question affected by political 
aspirations and economic necessities. In the main, there are three 
questions which each country must answer for itself. Does it want 
the land to provide work for the largest possible proportion of the 
population? Does it want to secure the greatest possible production 
of food? Does it want the land to provide the workers upon it with 
the highest possible standard of living ? These objects, as is not always 
realised, are mutually exclusive. 
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Some countries, such as France and Germany, have come to aim at 
the highest degree of self-sufficiency in food production, through 
mutual distrust and the fear of war. This has involved a system of 
tariffs to influence the nature and the volume of production in the 
directions desired. Thus, the great sugar-beet industry became possible, 
notwithstanding that the sugar-cane could provide the world with all 
its sugar requirements at lower cost. Thus France was self-sufficing in 
wheat and was sometimes an exporter of it, although, as Mr. Yates 
points out, its yields per unit of land were the lowest, almost, of any 
Western European country. Germany and France alike felt that the only 
thing that mattered was to make themselves as independent as they 
could of imported food supplies, although this could only be secured 
at the cost of their export trade or of their standard of living. 

Other countries, with lesser opportunity for industrial development, 
of which Denmark was a conspicuous example, had nothing to protect 
agriculture against. On the contrary, their principal means of securing 
foreign exchange was the export of agricultural produce, and they 
developed a rural economy which exploited, on the one hand, the 
countries which could deliver them cheap cereals, and on the other 
hand, those which could offer markets for high-priced dairy products. 
For non-industrial countries it was an admirable system, and the rising 
prosperity of Denmark during the last two generations bore witness 
to it. Its weakness was exposed when Britain abandoned free-trade in 
food some ten years ago, and the principal market for the products of 
Denmark, Holland, and other countries was no longer unrestricted. 

Again, there is Britain, unique in Western Europe, in that in it 
agriculture received no special consideration, and for nearly a hundred 
years it had been left to find its own level in competition with the British 
manufacturers of goods for export, paid for in cheap food. Under this 
standard, employment on the land was necessarily low, but the standard 
of living was high. Between this philosophy and the French ideal of a 
hundred per cent self-sufficiency in food, every shade of policy could be 
found in Western European states, according to the dictates of political 
necessity or the extent to which other natural resources could be 
developed in them. 

None of these countries has ever felt sufficiently secure to follow 
Britain in its decision, years ago, to run the risk of dependence upon 
sources of cheaper food supplies to be found outside itself. Mr. Yates 
points out that the food requirements of the world could be produced 
at far less expenditure of human energy than that which is devoted to 
it at present, but that countries are held back by the fear of war, the 
danger of unemployment, and by the all-pervading worship of the 
peasant. While nationalism is rampant, the first deterrent to efficiency 
in food production is inevitable and the same cause is responsible, in a 
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large measure, for recurrent unemployment in industry. But the idea that 
there is some peculiar virtue in small-scale organisation in food produc- 
tion which is not apparent in any other human activity is as strong in 
industrial England, with its recurrent failures to bring about the close 
settlement of the land, as it is in Denmark or Flanders, where there are 
no alternative occupations for the people. 

Mr. Yates has placed students of political economy in Western 
Europe very much in his debt by this study of comparative agriculture. 
It is fear and mistrust, he says, not lack of opportunity or of natural 
resources or of a colonial empire, which prevent the rule of reason and 
keep men and nations poor. If this was true when Mr. Yates was engaged 
upon his survey before the outbreak of the present war—and who can 
doubt it >—what chances are there, now, for the breakdown of barriers 
and for the establishment of a sane order in human affairs ? 

The science of nutrition has advanced a long way since the first 
discovery by Sir Gowland Hopkins of the part played by vitamins in 
human dietaries, and Mr. Smith’s survey of our food supplies is based 
mainly upon the nutritional requirements of the people. Most of it 
was made before the outbreak of the present war and it deals with the 
need for a food policy for the nation aimed at securing the standard of 
nutrition for everybody upon which scientists are now agreed. In an 
addendum to his main study, Mr. Smith deals with the minimum require- 
ments of the nation at war. His work deals also with the reorganisation 
for production and distribution which would be necessary to give effect 
to a more scientific system of national feeding, and Mr. Smith advocates 
a great extension of the co-operative principle, both in production and 
in retail distribution. C. S. Orwin. 


THe JewisH War Front. By Viaprmir Jasorinsky. (A/len & Unwin. 
75. 6d.) 
F ever there was a war in which Jews were concerned, body and 
soul, this is it. Every thinking Jew knows that for him a German 
victory is the end, and should passionately desire a share in the 
struggle on the side of Britain. But what will a British victory 
bring to the Jews? To this no official answer has yet been given. 

Mr. Jabotinsky, the leader of the extreme nationalist wing of the 
Zionists, who has just died in New York, devotes his book to this 
subject. He pleads, as an immediate course of action, that Jews should 
be allowed to fight in special Jewish units, and further, that the future 
of the Jewish nation should be clearly included in the British war aims. 
The Jewish Legion which he visualises, would have, as its core, the 
100,000 Palestinian Jews of military age who have already volunteered 
their services. Every offer to create such a Legion has been turned 
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down and the author insists that this is a deliberate policy in order to 
avoid future Jewish claims. What will these claims be—how is the 
everlasting Jewish problem to be solved ? According to Mr. Jabotinsky, 
by a Jewish State in Palestine to absorb millions of immigrants and so 
relieve the pressure in Eastern Europe. Eastern Europe will then agree 
to be bound by a “Covenant of Equality,” eschewing all racial 
discrimination. 

A Jewish Legion has—from the Jewish point of view—much to 
commend it. It would be the natural focus for the refugees from many 
lands, for Palestinian Jewry, and for American Jewish volunteers. It 
would be a Jewish answer to Hitler and would doubtless command 
immense enthusiasm. A successful Jewish Legion was created in 1917 
and fought in Palestine and Gallipoli. And Mr. Jabotinsky is probably 
right in claiming that the refusal to face the obligations, which a recognised 
war effort might involve, is holding Britain back from providing this 
outlet. 

But when it comes to war aims, this book is hopelessly “ static.” 
It cannot envisage the world of 1949 as different, in essence, from the 
world of 1939. The miserable “ Jewish problem” will, in Mr. 
Jabotinsky’s view, be unchanged by the war. The same economic 
difficulties which breed anti-Semitism will survive, and the competition 
for jobs, which makes the ousting of the Jew inevitable, will remain 
unrelieved. As for the solution which Russia offers, Mr. Jabotinsky 
admits that he is so blinded by hatred of Communism that he cannot 
think clearly on this point, and refuses to consider seriously the only 
haven in which Continental European Jews have found safety to-day. 

If Europe’s pre-war misery is immutable, and if Communism as a 
solution for Jews is too evil even to be discussed, then Mr. Jabotinsky’s 
proposals may be the only plausible alternative. But who, if the shaky 
world we have known is to continue, would guarantee any “‘ Covenant 
of Equality,” who would dare to hope that a new small Jewish State 
could survive unmolested for as long as a generation? The problem 
is insoluble if its context remains unaltered. The whole point of this 
war is to change the context, to resolve the racial and national hostilities 
within Europe ; it is only so that the racial and national problem of the 
Jews can also be solved. 

Rrra HINDEN. 
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